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BROADWAY 


casts its vote for 


‘ 2003 New Yorkers compare the four leading cigarettes 


WIEGNER, ROCKEY & CO. 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
42 BROAOWAY, NEW YoRK 


New York, March 8, 1929 


P. Lorillard Co., Inc., 
} 119 West 40th Street. New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

We hereby certify that we supervised and audited a 
public test of the four leading cigarette brands at 1741 
Broadway, New York City, during the period of March 2 
to March 5, 1929, inclusive. 


This test was conducted in the following manner: 


All four cigarette brands were purchased through 
the regular retail channels. 

. 2 Each cigarette was banded with a paper “mask” 
wide enough to conceal the brand name. 


3 The test was open to the general public, without 
any discrimination. Everyone who stepped into the The four leading cigarettes, “masked to 
isplay roo jas rite ) oKe > eac oJ 
disp ay room was inv ted to smoke one each of the conceal their brand names. 
4 “*masked”’ brands and to indicate which cigarette 
his taste liked best. 


After each tester specified his choice, he was per- 
mitted to remove the brand-masks so that he might 
see the name of the cigarette he had chosen as best, 
as well as the names of the other three cigarettes in 
the test. 


We further certify that the following summary correctly 
sets forth the complete vote cast for the four brands in this 
demonstration 

FIRST CHOICES PERCENTAGES 
OLD GOLD 601 30% 
Brand X 522 26% 
Brand Y 450 22 
Brand Z 430 ?1. 
2.003 100% 
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Very truly yours, 


P. Lorillard Co., Est. 
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THE STRENGTH OF MEN 


HERE was the scent of bat- 
tle in the air. The whole of 
Porcupine City knew that it 
was coming, and every man 


NuMBER 8 


On this day, the forenoon of the sixth 
since the agent had departed into the 
north, the end of the tense period of 
waiting was expected. Porcupine City 


By James Oliver Curwood 
(Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor) 


and woman in its two hun- 

dred population held their 

breath in anticipation of the struggle between two men for a 
fortune—and a girl. For in some mysterious manner rumor 
of the girl had got abroad, passing from lip to lip, until even 
the children knew that there was some other thing than gold 
that would play a part in the fight between Clarry O’Grady and 
Jan Larose. On the surface it was not scheduled to be a fight 
with fists or guns. But in Porcupine City there were a few who 
knew the “inner story’—the story of the girl, as well as the 
gold, and those among them who feared the law would have 
arbitrated in a different manner for the two men if it had been 
in their power. But law is law, and the code was the code. 
There was no alternative. It was an unusual situation, and yet 
apparently simple of solution. Eighty miles north, as the canoe 
was driven, young Jan Larose had one day staked out a rich 
“find” at the headwaters of Pelican Creek. The same day, but 
later, Clarry O’Grady had driven his stakes beside Jan’s. It 
had been a race to the mining recorder’s office, and they had 
come in neck and neck. Popular sentiment favored Larose, the 
slim, quiet, dark-eyed half Frenchman. But there was the law, 
which had no sentiment. The recorder had sent an agent north 
to investigate. If there were two sets of stakes there could be 
but one verdict. Both claims would be thrown out, and then 

All knew what would happen, or thought that they knew. It 
would be a magnificent race to see who could set out fresh stakes 
and return to the recorder’s office ahead of the other. It would 
be a fight of brawn and brain, unless—and those few who knew 
the “inner story” spoke softly among themselves. 

An ox in strength, gigantic in build, with a face that for days 
had worn a sneering smile of triumph, O’Grady was already 
picked as a ten-to-one winner. He was a magnificent canoe- 
man, no man in Porcupine City could equal him for endurance, 
and for his bow paddle he had the best Indian in the whole 
Reindeer Lake country. He stalked up and down the one street 
of Porcupine City, treating to drinks, cracking rough jokes, and 
offering wagers, while Jan Larose and his long-armed Cree 
sat quietly in the shade of the recorder’s office waiting for 
the final moment to come. 

There were a few of those who knew the "inner story” who 
saw something besides resignation and despair in Jan’s quiet 
aloofness, and in the disconsolate droop of his head. His face 
turned a shade whiter when O’Grady passed near, dropping 
insult, and taunt, and looking sidewise at him in a way that only 
he could understand. But he made no retort, though his dark 
eyes glowed with a fire that never quite died—unless it was 
when, alone and unobserved, he took from his pocket a bit of 
buckskin in which was a silken tress of curling brown hair. 
Then his eyes shone with a light that was soft and luminous, 
and one seeing him then would have known that it was not a 
dream of gold that filled his heart but of a brown-haired girl who 
had broken it. 


had almost ceased to carry on the daily 

monotony of business. A score were 
lounging about the recorder’s office. Women looked forth at 
frequent intervals through the open doors of the “city’s” cabins, 
or gathered in two and threes to discuss this biggest sporting 
event ever known in the history of the town. Not a minute but 
scores of anxious eyes were turned searchingly up the river, 
down which the returning agent’s canoe would first appear. 
With the dawn of this day O’Grady had refused to drink. He 
was stripped to the waist. His laugh was louder. Hatred as 
well as triumph glittered in his eyes, for today Jan Larose 
looked him coolly and squarely in the face, and nodded when- 
ever he passed. It was almost noon when Jan spoke a few 
low words to his watchful Indian and walked to the top of the 
cedar-capped ridge that sheltered Porcupine City from the north 
winds. 

From this ridge he could look straight into the North—the 
North where he was born. Only the Cree knew that for five 
nights he had slept, or sat awake, on the top of this ridge, with 
his face turned toward the polar star, and his heart breaking 
with loneliness and grief. Up there, far beyond where the 
green-topped forests and the sky seemed to meet, he could see 
a little cabin nestling under the stars—and Marie. Always 
his mind traveled back to the beginning of things, no matter 
how hard he tried to forget—even to the old days of years and 
years ago when he had toted the little Marie around on his 
back, and had crumpled her brown curls, and had revealed to 
her one by one the marvelous mysteries of the wilderness, with 
never a thought of the wonderful love that was to come. A 
half frozen little outcast brought in from the deep snows one 
day by Marie’s father, he became first her playmate and brother 
—and after that lived in a few swift years of paradise and 
dreams. For Marie he had made of himself what he was. He 
had gone to Montreal. He had learned to read and write, he 
worked for the Company, he came to know the outside world, 
and at last the Government employed him. This was a triumph. 
He could still see the glow of pride and love in Marie’s beau- 
tiful eyes when he came home after those two years in the 
great city. The Government sent for him each autumn after 
that. Deep into the wilderness he led the men who made the 
red and black lined maps. It was he who blazed out the north- 
ern limit of Banksian pine, and his name was in Government 
reports—down in black and white—so that Marie and all the 
world could read. 

One day he came back—and he found Clarry O’Grady at the 
Cummins’ cabin. He had been there for a month with a broken 
leg. Perhaps it was the dangerous knowledge of the power of 
her beauty—the woman’s instinct in her to tease with her 
prettiness, that led to Marie’s flirtation with O’Grady. But 
Jan could not understand, and she played with fire—the fire 
of two hearts instead of one. The world went to pieces under 
Jan after that. There came the day when, in fair fight, he 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


choked the taunting sneer from O’Grady’s face back in the 
woods. He fought like a tiger, a mad demon. No one ever 
knew of that fight. And with the demon still raging in his 
breast he faced the girl. He could never quite remember what 
he had said. But it was terrible—and came straight from his 
soul. Then he went out, leaving Marie standing there white 
and silent. He did not go back. He had sworn never to do 
that, and during the weeks that followed it spread about that 
Marie Cummins had turned down Jan Larose, and that Clarry 
O’Grady was now the lucky man. It was one of the unexplained 
tricks of fate that had brought them together, and had set their 
discovery stakes side by side on Pelican Creek. 

Today, in spite of his smiling coolness, Jan’s heart rankled 
with a bitterness that seemed to be concentrated of all the dregs 
that had ever entered into his life. It poisond him, heart and 
soul. He was not a coward. He was not afraid of O’Grady. 
And yet he knew that fate had already played the cards against 
him. He would lose. He was almost confident of that, even 
while he nerved himself to fight. There was the drop of savage 
superstition in him, and he told himself that something would 
happen to beat him out. O’Grady had gone into the home that 
was almost his own and had robbed him of Marie. In that fight 
in the forest he should have killed him. That would have been 
justice, as he knew it. But he had relented, half for Marie’s 
sake, and half because he hated to take a human life, even 
though it were O’Grady’s. But this time there would be no 
relenting. He had come alone to the top of the ridge to settle 
the last doubts with himself. Whoever won out, there would 
be a fight. It would be a magnificent fight, like that which his 
grandfather had fought and won for the honor of a woman 
years and years ago. He was even glad that O’Grady was 
trying to rob him of what he had searched for and found. There 
would be twice the justice in killing him now. And it would 
be done fairly, as his grandfather had done it. 

Suddenly there came a piercing shout from the direction of 
the river, followed by a wild call for him through Jackpine’s 
moose horn. He answered the Cree’s signal with a yell and tore 
down through the bush. When he reached the foot of the ridge 
at the edge of the clearing he saw the men, women and children 
of Porcupine City running to the river. In front of the 
recorder’s office stood Jackpine, bellowing through his horn. 
O'Grady and his Indian were already shoving their canoe out 
into the stream, and even as he looked there came a break in 
the line of excited spectators, and through it hurried the agent 
toward the recorder’s cabin. 

Side by side, Jan and his Indian ran to their canoe. Jackpine 
was stripped to the waist, like O’Grady and his Chippewayan. 
Jan threw off only his caribou-skin coat. His dark woolen shirt 
was sleeveless, and his long slim arms, as hard as ribbed steel, 
were free. Half the crowd followed him. He smiled, and waved 
his hand, the dark pupils of his eves shining big and black. 
Their canoe shot out until it was within a dozen vards of the 
other, and those ashore saw him laugh into O’Grady’s sullen, 
set face. He was cool. Between smiling lips his white teeth 
gleamed, and the women stared with brighter eyes and flushed 
cheeks, wondering how Marie Cummins could have given up this 
man for the giant hulk and drink-reddened face of his rival. 
Those among the men who had wagered heavily against him 
felt a misgiving. There was something in Jan’s smile that was 
more than coolness, and it was not bravado. Even as he smiled 
ashore, and spoke in low Cree to Jackpine he felt at the belt 
that he had hidden under the caribou-skin coat. There were 
two sheaths there, and two knives, exactly alike. It was thus 
that his grandfather had set forth one summer day to avenge 
a wrong, nearly seventy years before. 

The agent had entered the cabin, and now he reappeared, 
wiping his sweating face with a big red handkerchief. The 
recorder followed. He paused at the edge of the stream and 
made a megaphone of his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried raucously, “both claims have been 
thrown out!” 

A wild yell came from O'Grady. In a single flash four paddles 
struck the water, and the two canoes shot bow and bow up the 
stream toward the lake above the bend. The crowd ran even 
with them until the low swamp at the lake’s edge stopped them. 
In that distance neither had gained a yard advantage. But 
there was a curious change of sentiment among those who 
returned to Porcupine City. That night betting was no longer 
two and three to one on O'Grady. It was even money. 

For the last thing that the men of Porcupine City had seen 
was that cold, quiet smile of Jan Larose, the gleam of his 
teeth, the something in his eyes that is more to be feared 
among men than bluster and brute strength. They laid it to 
confidence. None guessed that this race held for Jan no thought 
of the gold at the end. None guessed that he was following out 
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the working of a code as old as the name of his race in the 
North. 

As the canoes entered the lake the smile left Jan’s face. His 
lips tightened until they were almost a straight line. His eyes 
grew darker, his breath came more quickly. For a while 
O’Grady’s canoe drew steadily ahead of them, and when Jack- 
pine’s strokes went deeper and more powerful Jan spoke to him 
in Cree, and guided the canoe so that it cut straight as an arrow 
in O’Grady’s wake. There was an advantage in that. It was 
small, but Jan counted on the cumulative results of good 
generalship. 

His eyes never for an instant left O’Grady’s huge, naked back. 
Between his knees lay his .303 rifle. He had figured on the frac- 
tion of time it would take him to drop his paddle, pick up the 
gun, and fire. This was his second point in generalship—getting 
the drop on O’Grady. 

Once or twice in the first half hotr O'Grady glanced back 
over his shoulder, and it was Jan who now latighed tauntingly 
at the other. There was sOmething in that laugh that sent a 
chill through O'Grady. It was as hard as steel, a sort of mad- 
man’s laugh. 

It was seven miles to the first portage, and there were nine 
in the eighty-mile stretch. O’Grady and his Chippewayan were 
a hundred yards ahead when the prow of their canoe touched 
shore. They were a hundred and fifty ahead when both canoes 
were once more in the water on the other side of the portage, 
and O’Grady sent back a hoarse shout of triumph. Jan hunched 
himself a little lower. He spoke to Jackpine—and the race 
began. Swifter and swifter the canoes cut through the water. 
From five miles an hour to six, from six to six and a half 
seven—seven and a quarter, and then the strain to'd. A paddle 
snapped in O’Grady’s hands with a sound like a pistol shot. A 
dozen seconds were allowed him. He shouted to Jan, and pointed 
down at the canoe. The next instant, with a powerful shove, he 
sent the empty birchbark speeding far out into the open water. 

Jan caught his breath. He heard Jackpine’s cry of amaze- 
ment behind him. Then he saw the two men start on a swift 
run over the portage trail, and with a fierce, terrible cry he 
sprang toward his rifle, which he had leaned against a tree. 

In that moment he would have fired, but O’Gradyv and the 
Indian had disappeared into the timber. He understood 
O’Grady had tricked him, as he had tricked him in other ways. 
He had a second canoe waiting for him at the end of the 
portage, and perhaps others farther on. It was unfair. He 
could still hear O’Grady’s taunting laughter as it had rung out 
in Porcupine City, and the mystery of it was solved. His blood 
grew hot—so hot that his eyes burned, and his breath seemed 
to parch his lips. In that short space in which he stood para- 
lyzed and unable to act his brain blazed like a voleano. Who 
was helping O’Grady by having a canoe ready for him at the 
other side of the portage? He knew that no man had gone 
North from Porcupine City during those tense days of waiting. 
The code which all understood had prohibited that. Who, then, 
could it be?—who, but Marie herself! In some way O'Grady 
had got word to her, and it was the Cummins’ canoe that was 
waiting for him! With a strange cry Jan lifted the bow of the 
canoe to his shoulder and led Jackpine in a run. His strength 
had returned. He did not feel the whiplike sting of boughs 
that struck him across the face. He scarcely looked at the 
little cabin of logs when they passed it. Deep down in his 
heart he called upon the Virgin to curse those two—Marie Cum- 
mins and Clarry O’Grady, the man and the girl who had cheated 
him out of love, out of home, out of everything he had pos- 
sessed, and who were beating him now through perfidy and 
trickery. 

His face and his hands were scratched and bleeding when 
they came to the narrow waterway, half lake and half river. 
which led into the Blind Loon. Another minute and they were 
racing again through the water. From the mouth of the chan- 
nel he saw O’Grady and the Chippewayan a quarter of a mile 
ahead. Five miles beyond them was the fourth portage. It 
was hidden now by a thick pall of smoke rising slowly into the 
clear sky. Neither Jan nor the Indian had caught the pungent 
odors of burning forests in the air, and they knew that it was 
fresh fire. Never in the years that Jan could remember had 
that portage been afire, and he wondered if this was another 
trick of O’Grady’s. The fire spread rapidly as they advanced. 
It burst forth in a dozen places along the shore of the lake, 
sending up huge volumes of black smoke driven by lurid tongues 
of flame. O’Grady and his canoe became less and less distinct. 
Finally they disappeared entirely in the lowering clouds of the 
conflagration. Jan’s eyes searched the water as they ap- 
proached shore, and at last he saw what he had expected to find 
~O’Grady’s empty canoe drifting slowly away from the beach. 
O’Grady and the Chippewayan were gone. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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In this instant, so quick that he could scarcely have taken a breath in the time, his eves took in the other 
struggle between Jackpine and the Chippewayan. . . . Even as Jan stared horror-stricken in that one 
moment, they rocked at the edge of the chasm. 
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VIAZ! 


By Lieutenant Charles Edward Chapel, United States Marine Corps 


= Sa RO GARCIA was a truck driver for the American 
f omy Paving Company in Managua. If you asked him 
xO) er | his nationality he would tell you that he was a 

ae: Nicaraguan, but like other citizens of that little 

4) country he had the blood of many nations flowing 
in his veins. His mother was a mixture of Spanish 
and Indian; his father was a German who had come over to 
Nicaragua to escape military service. Pedro had the body and 
complexion of a Nicaraguan Indian, a Prussian head, and Span- 
ish temperament. 

Pedro’s father had been shot for objecting to a loan which a 
revolutionary general was once attempting to collect, and his 
mother had been carried dff by the same soldiers who had killed 
his father. Pedro was twelve then and large for his age. He 
had escaped being impressed into the revolutionary army only 
by hiding himself in an ox-cart which was on its way to the 
mountains. When the danger was over, he returned to Managua 
where he worked in the streets with a pick and shovel for the 
government, which sometimes paid him and sometimes forgot. 

A few years later Pedro was still working in the streets of 
Managua, but now he was truck driver for the Paving Company 
and earned five times as much as he had received while work- 
ing for the government. He owed his good fortune to the fact 
that one Patrick Kelly who had come down with the other 
Americanos of the Paving Company had taught him to drive a 
truck so that when Patrick was indisposed from drinking too 
much guaro, as the native rum is called, Pedro could substitute 
for him as driver. The arrangement suited Pedro, but the 
maestro who had charge of the trucks sent El Senor Patrick 
back to the United States and gave Pedro the job. 

In Managua there are three divisions of society: there is the 
hombre descalzo, who goes barefooted, the hombre de camisa, 
who wears shoes and a European shirt instead of the short cot- 
ton jumper worn by his inferiors, and the hombre de saco, who 
dresses according to the latest mail-order catalogues and wears 
a coat on the hottest days. At the age of twenty Pedro found 
himself to be an hombre de camisa, with splendid chances of 
being an hombre de saco if he learned enough English to become 
a maestro or boss. 

Saving money is a rare virtue for a Nicaraguan, but it was 
here that Pedro’s German blood counted. With one of the 
North American dollar bills which had been given him on his 
first pay-day he had purchased a book which promised to teach 
English in twenty lessons. And why not? Already he could 
say “Crankerup” and “’Soutagas,” important phrases for a 
truck driver to know. 

The other drivers were mostly mestizos, or mixed bloods, like 
Pedro. Some of them had married and some had not; all of 
them were fathers of broods of dirty little children who con- 
tracted all sorts of diseases and died like flies during the rainy 
season. Pedro had once loved a senorita, but the dreaded 
ealentura had carried her away and left him disconsolate, but 
not permanently, for the Latin heart may grieve, but it sees no 
virtue in nursing a sorrow if it concerns las senoritas. Pedro 
was unattached, but as soon as he could save enough money 
to buy a saddle horse which he had seen in the market place he 
intended to ask the maestro for a few days so that he might go 
up to see Margarita, a black-eyed senorita who lived on a coffee 
finca near the town of Muy Muy. He had first met her at a 
fiesta in Managua and had told her that if she would marry him 
he would furnish an adobe casa and would buy her shoes to 
wear on Sunday. Margarita had said posible and had left with 
her parents for the mountains. Pedro began to save his money 
and write long letters addressed to Muy Muy. 

It was ten o'clock at night. The long corrugated iron shed 
provided by the Paving Company as a dormitory for its workers 
was quiet except for the snoring of the Mozos and the scratch- 
ing of a pen as Pedro laboriously wrote by the light of a candle 
which he had found in a tool chest. 


“Dear Margarita,” he wrote, “I am coming to Muy Muy soon. 
All day my heart has been heavy longing for you. There was a 
dance tonight to celebrate another victory. The maestro told 
us all to stay home. Four of our men who went were seized by 
the soldiers and dragged to the Campo de Marte. I hope the 
Superintendent of the Company can get them out. Many men 
leave here but only a few wounded return. Is it true that the 
skies near Muy Muy are black with buzzards? The Superin- 
tendent today said that if the government takes our trucks we 
will have to drive them, but not fight. Possibly I can come to 
see you when no one is looking.” 

He stopped writing. Someone was coming. He stuffed the 
letter into his shirt and reached for his machete, but before he 
could draw it from the scabbard 
the door of the shed swung open. 
Four mozos armed with rifles pat- 
tered in and relieved him of his 
machete. He could see that they 
were wearing blue hatbands with 
Viva Viaz crudely inscribed in ink. 
Except for the hatbands and rifles 
they might be ordinary mozos such 
as loaded and unloaded his truck 
each day. 

One of the mozos grabbed the 
candle and walked past the row of 
sleeping people. As he came to 
those who appeared big enough to 
carry a rifle he let hot tallow drop 
into their eyes. If that failed to 
bring them to their feet he planted 
the butt of his rifle in their stom- 
achs and called them foul names. 
If he happened to select a woman 
it made no difference; she could 
cook if she couldn’t shoot. The 
group was hustled out of the shed 
to the line of trucks with orders to 
get aboard. Pedro pretended that 
he couldn’t start his engine, but a 
loaded rifle held against his stom- 
ach was a sufficient hint; the con- 
voy started on its way to the great 
walled compound of Campo de 
Marte. 

“Quien Vive?” challenged a 
sentry as the trucks approached 
the iron barred gate of the com- 
pound. 

“La tente,” responded one of 
Pedro’s captors. 

“De Que pais?” 

“De la republica,” answered his guard. 

“Pasa Adelante,” replied the sentry, and a group of soldiers 
within the walls slowly tugged open the ponderous gate. 

The trucks were guided to a far corner of the enclosure where 
Pedro and his companions were forced to disembark and enter 
a stable. Here they stumbled in the dark over prostrate bodies 
of other men and women who had been forced to volunteer for 
the defense of the Viaz government. Pedro found an unoccupied 
place on the floor and lay down. The recruiting party warned 
everyone against attempting to escape and left. 

In his boyhood days Pedro had slept wherever he could find 
shelter, but this shed was reeking with a combination of human 
and animal odors. He got up and tried to open a window, but 
it was nailed fast. When he came back someone had taken his 
place on the floor. The rest of the long night he stood up and 
waited for dawn. Surely the Superintendent would come in the 
morning and secure his release! 

When the first rays of the sun began to filter through the 
cracks in the stable walls the doors were thrown open. Pedro 
was a bit dazed at first when he was yanked into the bright 
sunlight by a soldier who wore the insignia of the Guardia 
Nacional on his khaki shirt, but as he rubbed his eyes he saw 
that the government’s recruiting parties had been successful, 
for nearly a hundred men and boys, and over a dozen women 
were driven out of the shed. Privates with fixed bayonets stood 
by while corporals armed with pistols and short riding crops 
appropriated anything which appealed to their fancy. One of 
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them took Pedro’s American made watch, another frisked his 
pockets of money. The name of each of the volunteers was 
entered in a book which one of the corporal’s carried and in a 


column headed “Contributions” were entered the amounts ap- 
propriated. 

As the volunteers were searched they were formed in line 
and conducted by soldiers who handed each one a straw hat with 
a “Viva Viaz” ribbon, a tin canteen full of guaro, a Remington 
rifle, and a bandoleer of ammunition, with instructions to drink 
the guaro and start practicing with the rifle by firing at the 
figure of a man outlined on the wall of the compound. At first 
Pedro didn’t know how to load, but one of the soldiers showed 
him where to insert the cartridge, how the bolt worked, and 
how the rifle was aimed by lining up the target with the front 
and rear sights. He amused himself for a while by firing at 
the glass insulators on the telephone pole which he could see 
just over the wall, but when he failed to hit any he tried his 
luck by firing at the target, but that was no better. He noticed 
that a soldier of the Guardia was lying under the target. 

“Is the soldier dead?” Pedro inquired of the one who had 
tried to teach him to shoot. 

“No, he’s just resting,” was the reply. 

“Why does he sleep there, isn’t it dangerous?” Pedro per- 
sisted. 

“No, last week he took his siesta behind the firing line and 
was hit twice; this week he sleeps in front of the target and 
knows he will never be hit.” 

It was too much for Pedro’s troubled mind. He hadn’t eaten; 
the Superintendent hadn’t made his appearance; and now they 
were telling him to shoot at a target that no one was able to 
hit. At least the guaro was pleasant as it began to warm his 
stomach. He fingered the bright blue hatband with the Viva 
Viaz on it. What had Viaz done for him? What had he done 
for anyone? A soldier with a jar of guaro passed along the 
line filling the empty canteens. Pedro gulped it down. Perhaps 
Viaz wasn’t so bad after all, quien sabe? Another came along 
with fried plantains and boiled rice. There was a rumor that 
El Presidente himself would address the volunteers; he must 
hurry and finish eating. 

A bugle rang out. A closed car which had once been the 
property of the Paving Company swept into the compound, and 
disgorged three generals and a little man in white ducks who 
lifted his hand for silence. Pedro had never seen him before, 
but the mozo on his right whispered “Es el Presidente.” 

“Soldiers of Freedom,’ shouted the little man, “we have heard 
of your noble desire to fight for the defense of Nicaragua 
against the miserable hirelings of Sacada and the bald-headed 
General Moncasa. As long as brave men such as you volunteer 
to defend your homes and your women against the depredations 
of the unspeakable Liberals this Republic will remain inviolate.” 

At this point the three generals clapped and cried, “Viva 
Viaz.” 

“Grite Viva Viaz,” commanded the soldiers as they beat the 
recruits across their backs with the flat of their machetes. 

“Viva Viaz!” yelled the recruits; and the cry was taken up 
from one end of the compound to the other. Even the soldier 
who had been lying beneath the target staggered to his feet 
and waved his sombrero uncertainly. 

“My brave men,” continued the President, “victory is impera- 
tive. If we defeat the miserable hirelings of Sacada’s army, 
Niearagua will see a reign of prosperity such as no country on 
the face of the earth has seen before. No more will you work 
for a few veales a day, no more will your mujer go barefooted 
to church on fiesta days. When the United States builds the 
great canal through Nicaragua there will be roads running in 
all directions with automobiles for the poorest hombre in the 
land, and silken dresses for his mujeres. On to the field of 
battle, on to Death or Glory! When you drive the ragged 
rebels out of the hills of Muy Muy I shall be the first to pound 
the bells in the cathedral.” 

The little President said all this and much more to the same 
effect. Pedro wondered why this president didn’t go to war 
with the troops if it meant so much to have victory; Chamorro 
and Zelaya and all the other warrior presidents of Nicaragua 
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had not been afraid to at least appear on the battlefield. At 
last the president finished his speech and got into the car, fol- 
lowed by the three generals who again gave a “Viva” and left 
as quickly as they had arrived. One hundred sombreros waved 
in the air, one hundred voices shouted “Viva Viaz.” 

Someone struck Pedro across the back with a whip and 
ordered him to his truck. He turned to see a corporal of the 
Guardia standing behind him. “Crack!” went the whip a 
second time and Pedro lost no time in running to his truck and 
starting the engine. 

“Into the trucks, you picaros!” commanded the corporals who 
cracked their whips and swore by all the Virgins of the Church 
that every voluntario was to get into a truck; whether there 
was room or not made no difference; they could sit on top of 
those who were already aboard. When the trucks were loaded, 
soldiers of the Guardia took seats beside the drivers and kept 
a wary eye on the recruits to see that none jumped off. One 
luckless mozo, who had drunk too much guaro, received a shot 
through the head for attempting to get away. His body was 
dropped over the side and the convoy of trucks got under way. 
As they rode through the gate of the compound the sedan carry- 
ing the three generals brought up the rear; but the little man 
in white ducks was not with them. 

The convoy swept through Managua with much noise of 
grating gears, exploding exhausts, and shouting men, and began 
its long climb to the mountains, to the heights of Muy Muy. 
Pedro had heard that the Liberal army was encamped there; 
he hoped that they would be gone when he arrived. Possibly 
he could slip away like an iguana through a melon patch, quien 
sabe, perhaps Margarita would be waiting for him? 

The climb up the mountain road was long and rough; several 
times Pedro stopped his engine to allow it to cool off; twice he 
stopped while the volunteers filled the radiator from mountain 
streams. The first time three mozos volunteered to carry water, 
only two returned to the trucks. When the radiator was empty 
the second time one of the Guardia accompanied the water 
detail. They had been gone a few minutes when Pedro heard 
someone running through the forest. A shot rang out; some- 
one groaned. When they came back with the water one of them 
was missing, the Guardia who had accompanied them returned 
with a rifle and bandoleer in one hand 
and a smoking pistol in the other. v 


The convoy panted on up the rough 
trail. 

At last the trucks came to a great 
open field surrounded on three sides 


with steep hills and over- 
hanging cliffs. Was this the 
battlefield of Muy Muy? Ex- 
cept for an occasional crack- 
ing noise and an intermit- 
tent tapping, which sounded 
like a woodpecker at work 
on a mahogany log, there 
was no sign of a battle. Sud- 
denly a dark object about 
the size of a cocoanut came 
tumbling through the air 
and landed about two hun- 
dred yards to the right of the 
convoy. A geyser of black dirt shot into the air and sprinkled 
the recruits as it fell. Pedro pulled hard on his brake. 

“Out of the trucks, cobardes,” shouted the Guardia, who 
leaned from the drivers’ seats and lashed the volunteers with 
their whips. Pedro had hoped that he would not be sent into 
battle, it would be harder to get away to see Margarita; but he 
was hustled forward with the others and told to lie down be- 
hind the breastwork of dirt which had been hastily thrown up 
by troops already on the firing line. 

The man on his right from time to time held his rifle over 
the parapet, pointed it in the general direction of the enemy, 
and fired without exposing any part of his body. Pedro tried 
this new kind of marksmanship for awhile; it couldn’t be worse 
than aiming, he never hit anything anyway. A stray shot from 
the enemy hit the parapet and filled his eyes with dirt. A bugle 
rang out. Guardia soldiers crawled up and down the line order- 
ing the volunteers to fix bayonets; there was to be a charge 
when the bugle blew again. Pedro drank the last of the guaro 
in his canteen and put a new clip in his rifle. He had left his 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SADIE began the march by himself. 
He had had very little sleep and 
a great deal of fatigue for the last 
week and, his meals having been irregular, he had 
some doubts of his being able to keep up on a long 
march. It was his intention therefore to follow the 
spare caisson, to hang his gas mask, pistol belt and overcoat 
thereon, and thus lighten himself as much as possible. He was 
thankful he had chosen an obscure position, for while the bat- 
tery yet stood in column ready to move out, a balloon company 
appeared, following a grunting truck, and proceeded to haul a 
balloon to earth right in the midst of the waiting men. The 
battery received the order to march just at the most interesting 
minute, when the drivers had dismounted and half the column 
was watching the arrival 
of the balloon. The first 
sergeant’s remarks were 
burning, especially to the 
non-commissioned officers 
who had allowed the men 
to leave ranks. Eadie 
chuckled in the shelter of 
his caisson. 

The march began south- 
ward along a road that 
roared with northbound 
traffic, mostly  tractor- 
drawn batteries of 155 G. 
P. Fs, the French long- 
range six-inch gun. Going 
north to bombard the 
fortifications of Metz, Ea- 
die thought. The night 
was clear and the southern 
sky, in the direction of 
Toul, glittered with the 
fingerlike beams of the 
searchlights sweeping and 
sweeping, hunting for 
enemy aircraft. Once 
caught in a_ searchlight 
beam, the aviator would 
be dazzled by the light to 
the point where he could 
no longer control his ma- 
chine, at the same time be- 
coming a target for the 
anti-aircraft guns. Every 
now and then a plane 
would be lighted up by a 
beam, other beams would 
be swung on it, and there 
in the glare of two or 
three lights would be a tiny silver moth, spitting tracer bullets 
in the hope of breaking a light or injuring the personnel of the 
searchlight. Sometimes the plane came down, a long trail of 
fire like a shooting star, but more often it managed to slip out 
of the beam and disappear in the darkness. 

This was the first time, thought Eadie, that he had really had 
a chance to compose his mind, to take account of stock as it 
were, since he had come back to the battery. Disgusted with 
the frightful food, the heat and the overcrowding of the replace- 
ment camp, whither he had been sent from hospital, he and 
Darcy, who had come down to the camp shortly after Eadie, 
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He had been left for dead. 


rejoined the battery, the discouragements, the 
hunger, the wet nights spent in box cars, the 
flights from the police, the few hours of rest 
snatched in flea-ridden barns, all was forgotten. 

The caissons clanked along the road and the steady pound, 
pound, of the horses’ hoofs continued. There was no conversa- 
tion, for the men were tired. It was black on the road and 
Eadie could see nothing but the caisson bumping ahead of him. 
At times a shadowy figure on horseback went up and down the 
column. Probably the first sergeant or one of the officers hunt- 
ing for men riding in the carriages. Eadie laughed. Who was 
it that told him the artillery always rode? It was as grave an 
offense to mount a carriage on the march as it was to refuse 
duty. Only the cooks could ride the kitchen, for they must 
be awake the next day to 
cook the men’s’ meals. 
Darcy, Eadie had heard, 
had been appointed a K.P. 
or cook’s helper, so that 
he would not have to make 
the hikes. What, thought 
the sergeant a little bit- 
terly, had the battery 
commander cared whether 
he, Eadie, had been in hos- 
pital or not? But then, 
no one seemed to realize 
that Eadie had _ been 
wounded. It had been 
that way from the first. 
In the evacuation hospital 
the sergeant had heard 


them say, “What’s the 
matter with him?” 
“Gas.” 


“Let him wait.” 

On the hospital train, 
“These three men haven't 
much the matter with ’em, 
just gas, let ’em sleep on 
the same bunk.” 

At the hospital, “What's 


the matter with you, 
buddie ?” 
“Gas.” 
“Well, you can walk. 
The ambulance is for 


wounded. It’s just a piece, 
anyway.” 

“Good Lord,” muttered 
Eadie aloud, “you’d think 
I did it purposely. I didn’t 
ask them to evacuate me.” 

Eadie had been knocked unconscious by a shell during the 
counter attack on the Marne and, though untouched by any 
fragment, he had been left for dead all night, which in an area 
that had been heavily gassed, resulted in his not only being 
evacuated for shock but for gas inhalation also. At the time 
he had been wounded he had been on a bridge hunting mission, 
which for various reasons had been somewhat prolonged, all of 
which had given rise to rumors that he had gone over the hill. 
This was the polite army way of saying that he had deserted in 
the face of the enemy. 

The road swung off to the right, through a series of freezing 


had decided to desert from the camp and rejoin their outfit. swamps. Eadie, who always carried his overcoat and slicker 
They were strengthened in with him and hence had not 
this determination by the lost them, was thankful for 
letter Eadie had _ received their warmth, but aoe a 
from the personnel officer, gunner, in nothing but 
but these letters had only Synopsis: —Sergeant Eadie’s job with the 79th Field Artillery his suffered 
been sent to men in Vittel had been a combination of liaison sergeant and observer before he The roadbed was hard and 
and Neufchateau, hospital was wounded. This was the job he still had when he rejoined the the continual pounding of the 


centers near the regimental 


area at that time, and before discharged from the hospital. 


a he tic drive. 


had left the hospital and was 
on the other side of France. 


outfit at Tours, wearing a “phoney” wound stripe, 
Though Eadie «vas still somecchat 
weak from his long confinement, he was immediately rushed into 


after being hobnails thereon made the 
march twice as tiring as it 
would have been over softer 
ground. The column halted 
from time to time during 


No matter, once he had 


which the men sat down 
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beside the road and shivered. They began to get back into 
country untouched by war. As the increasing cold told Eadie 
that the night had ended and the next day had begun its course, 
the column came to a series of canals and, after following them 
a while, to a city. The wall of the first house bore the name of 
this place, Commercy. The towns in the zone of the armies 
were always plainly marked so that the truck drivers and com- 
manders of marching troops could the more easily follow 
their maps. 

“Ah,” thought Eadie, “billets!” A roof to keep off the rain, 
clean hay to sleep in, tables so that a man could sit down when 
he ate. The column clattered on, through the dark deserted 
streets, and continued without halt into the open country again. 
How long was this march going to last? Eadie had several 
times thought of mounting the caisson, but the shadowy horse- 
men were too alert. He wondered if he could get on the car- 
riage and by watching ahead, jump off whenever one of those 
riders appeared. But suppose he went to sleep? That would 
have to be chanced. Just as 
his courage had arrived at 
the sticking point and he 
was about to clamber 
aboard the caisson, the 
column went by a limou- 
sine drawn up beside the 
road and empty. 

“The hawks are abroad,” 
muttered: Eadie, and sure 
enough, a few paces 
further on, he discovered 
a group of specters, black 
blotches in the black 
shadow of a tree. From 
the size of the limousine, 
this group was either the 
brigade or divisional com- 
mander with his staff. 
They had driven along the 
line of march, parked their 
car and descended to view 
the column and note the 
condition of its march— 
discipline. The various 
unit commanders would 
know the result of the sur- 
vey in the morning and a 
cold letter would request 
an explanation of men 
riding carriages, drivers 
asleep, too great an in- 
terval between sections, 
dismounted men not 
marching in correct for- 
mation, or any of the 
other numerous faults 
that tired, sleepy men are 
liable to commit on a 
night march. Eadie took 
comfort in the thought 
that the march could not 
continue after daylight, 
for fear of observation by 
enemy planes. Yet sup- 
pose they had covered 
enough ground the 
night to be out of reach of such observation? Why could not the 
march continue the next day? If it did, decided Eadie, the bat- 
tery was going to lose at least one member of its personnel. 

The next halt was quite a long one and after the march was 
resumed, the column had not moved ten yards before it halted 
again. Again a long halt, again a short advance, and Eadie 
knew that the end of the march had been reached. Sure enough, 
in a few minutes the caisson turned off into a field and Eadie 
heard someone calling his name. 

“Here!” answered the sergeant, none too cheerfully, for he 
feared that he might be slated for some unpleasant duty. It 
was Ham’s voice, however, that hailed him again from a short 
distance. “Here I am,” said Eadie. “What do you want?” 

“Shshshsh!” said Ham. “Listen, you got a warm overcoat, 
haven't you? Well, I got hold of Baldy and Short Mack and 
we swiped a tarp off the second section. Now we can put our 
slickers and your overcoat down and the tarp over us and we'll 
all sleep close and keep ourselves warm.” 

“Bright thought,” agreed Eadie, “but let’s not sleep anywhere 
near the battery in case the second section go hunting their tarp.” 


“All they seem to do in this outfit is peel stripes off people.” 
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“Flop it here,” said one from the darkness. “There’s no road 
here, because there’s a creek the other side o’ them bushes.” 
They threw down their slickers, Eadie spread his overcoat, 
and then the four men crawled under the tarpaulin, which, 
being of heavy canvas, would not only help to keep them warm, 
but would be impervious in case of rain. The men lay down 
fully dressed and pulling their helmets on one side so that 
their heads rested in the padded interior as on a pillow, listened 
a minute or two to the poor drivers unharnessing. Then, thank- 
ful that they had no horse to take care of, nor any gun to wheel 

into park, the men under the tarpaulin fell asleep. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Eadie Inquires After an Old Buddy. 

T was noon before Eadie became conscious of a bony elbow 

in his ribs. 

“Hey, roll over!” he exclaimed, at the same time shoving 
with his own elbow. 

“Who’n hell yuh shovin’?” mut- 
tered a sleepy voice ard the man 
next him shoved back the tarpaulin 
and sat up. “Well, boys,” said this 
man, “if it ain’t broad day! No 
reveille, I guess. I wonder when 
we eat?” 

Eadie rolled up an eye at the other 
man and noticed that his right 
sleeve bore the imprint of recently 
removed chevrons. 

“Aren’t you gas corporal any 
more, Baldy?” he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “You never said you were 
broke the other night.” 

“I didn’t have time,” 
said Baldy, pulling out 
first one leg and then the 
other, and getting pain- 
fully to his feet. “You’re 
a good lad, Eadie, an’ I 
like you, but you kick like 
a yearlin’ steer. I'd as 
lief sleep with a jug head. 
You been barkin’ my shins 
all night. Take off them 
hobnails tomorrer, will 
yuh?” 

“Yah,” scoffed Eadie, 
and get them full of rain, 
huh? Or find some jasper 
has swapped them for an 
old pair in the night. Tell 
me, what did they skin 
your stripes off you for?” 

“Aw, shut up, you two, 
fer the love of Gawd, an’ 
let a man sleep,” muttered 
someone from under the 
tarp. 

“Louder!” replied Eadie. 
“It’s time you were up 
anyway.” 

“T’ll get up an’ put a 
shine on your eye it'll take 
a week to rub off,” said 
the voice  wrathfully, 
whereat Eadie grinned. The wrathful man was Short Mack, 
another instrument sergeant, a man who was not quite the 
regulation height but who had slipped into the army somehow. 
In war time an inch or so less in height is an advantage. A 
short man doesn’t have so far to go to duck a shell, and bullets 
that would kill a taller man fly over his head. 

“Go on, Baldy,” said Eadie, “tell us. I’m interested.” 

“T'll tell you,” said Short, sitting up and displaying his baby 
face red with wrath. “He went off and got stinking drunk. And 
served him damn well right to get broke. And there’s others 
it wouldn’t hurt to get broke, or the battery either.” 

“It was when we was in rest billets,’ began Baldy. “I don’t 
know who gets a rest in ’em, but then—Well, we were doin’ a 
problem and I had a squad. I represented a squadron of 
eavalry. All we did was to ride along a road and wait for some 
one to locate us. It got tiresome after a while and just then 
we spotted a limousine and a bunch of side cars. By God, 
thinks I, we’re on the rolls as artillery, but this is a regiment 
of cavalry just the same, and here’s a chance for cavalry tactics. 
I was chose to lead that squad because I was a cavalryman any- 
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way. So here’s opportunity, thinks I. ‘As foragers,’ I yells, 
‘open out, you jaspers, draw, saber, charge.’ We didn’t have no 
sabers, but we put on a good charge, even if there was only me 
and Tommy Scullen and Jew Lippman. An’ we charged right 
round that limousine and there was some general and a bunch 
of buzzards all having a little drink. 

“*You’re my prisoners,’ I yells. 

“*Who the hell are you?’ says one of the buzzards, his ‘ace 
all red an’ gettin’ ready to do a hump-craw!l on me. 

“‘T’m a squadron o’ cavalry,’ says I.” 

There was a crow of laughter from Short Mack, and Ham in 
his turn sat up grinning. 

“Go on,” urged Eadie. 

“That’s all,” said Baldy, bending over to rewrap his puttees. 
“I come home an’ the next day I was broke.” 

“That’s a new version,” said Short. “The way I heard it 
Lieutenant Sawyer and the top went out looking for this 
cavalry when they didn’t show up after the problem, and found 
the horses running wild and the three ‘cavalrymen’ flat in the 
road. And when they asked Baldy how come, he said the 
squadron had run into a machine gun ambush and they were 
all casualties.” 

“'Tain’t so,” said Baldy. 
eral got up a lie to save his face. 
know I caught him taking a drink.” 

The four men’s toilets were soon made. 
ing on their gas masks and 
straightening their helmets. 

“Let's make a track down 
to the kitchen,” suggested \ 
Eadie, “and see when we 
eat and then let’s have a 
look at the country. There 
might be a salvage pile we 
could get some _ blankets 
out of.” 

They left Short Mack to 
guard the tarpaulin and the 
other three went along the 
edge of the field toward the 
kitchen and were told that 
dinner and breakfast com- 
bined would be served in an 
hour. Camp had been made 
beside a country road and 
all the length of it they 
could see carriages, kitch- 
ens, and men, some walking 
and some still asleep. Just 
off the edge of the road Ea- 
die paused beside the figure 
of a man who snored peace- 
fully, his head pillowed on 
his mask and two startlingly 
new blankets over him. 

“Who the hell is this with 
all the new blankets and 
the trick pack?” 

“It’s one of the replacements we got for the medical corps,’ 
said Ham. “The pill rollers carry those packs now.” 

“Everything nice and new,” observed Eadie. 

The three of them went down the road with some idea of 
visiting the echelon and inquiring about the prospect of mail. 
Artillery at the front was divided into two parts, the firing 
battery, composed of the guns and their crews, the telephone and 
observation details, and the echelon, composed of the spare gun- 
ners, the drivers, the supply sergeant and his assistants, and 
the stable sergeant and his assistants. The echelons of all the 
batteries marched together and camped together, entirely sepa- 
rate from the firing battery at all times. When the battery 
was in action the echelon was some distance in rear, but when it 
was on the march the echelon usually pitched camp within walk- 
ing distance of the batteries. The men could see it at a little 
distance, the hoods of the American escort wagons looming 
above the long picket lines. 

“T just happened to think,” said Baldy suddenly, “I promised 
Short I wouldn't be gone long. I told him I'd just go down io 
the road and back. Poor kid, he’s backe there guardin’ our tarp. 
I think I’ll go back and talk to him a little.” Baldy, coughing 
slightly, as though he were embarrassed, took his departure, 
and hastened back along the road. The other two continued on 
to the echelon. 

“T used to know a driver of one of those escort wagons,” said 
Eadie. “Remember that big red-headed brute that came over 
with me in the casual company? I haven't seen him since we 


“I’m tellin’ you straight. The gen- 
He didn’t want every one to 


It consisted of hang- 
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were on the Marne. I wonder if he’s still with the outfit.” 

“Go on in an’ look for him,” said Ham. “I'll wait here. I 
don’t want to go in there. A man is liable to run into the 
colonel or some one and then there’s a lot of explainin’ to do 
about how you tore your blouse and when did you cut your hair 
last, and report to your B. C. to give you some work to do so 
you won’t be running around bothering people.” 

“All right,” agreed Eadie, “I won’t be a minute.” 

“And ask about mail, too,” said Ham. “The only time we get 
any is when we’re out of the lines. They ain't got guts enough 
to bring it up to us when there’s any fightin’ goin’ on.” 

Eadie went on into the field where the echelon was camped 
and directed his steps toward the wagon park, where he knew 
the supply company must be camped. He found a sergeant 
there, whom he knew slightly, and demanded of him the where- 
abouts of one Red Jake. 

“Red Jake?” said the sergeant. “I know where he is. He’s 
over callin’ on Judge Duffy. He was a corporal when he went 
in, but he won’t be when he comes out.” 

“My God!” cried Eadie. “All they seem to do in this outfit 
is peel stripes off people. What did Jake do, get torched up?” 

“No,” said the sergeant, “he and another bird gathered a 
wagon load o’ souvenirs. You know how thick they was up 
there and if a man didn’t have to lug ‘em all on his back he 
could have carried away enough Lugers and stuff to outfit a 
regiment. All of us put a few things away in the jockey box 
or somewheres. Well, Jake wasn’t satisfied with that. He cor- 
rals one o them B. C. telescopes that the boche had on little 
carts, the kind that stretch out to about twenty feet, and he 
hoists it into a wagon and covers it over with hay bales. Then 
him and the driver tries to sell it to a Y. M. C. A. man.” 

“And the ‘Y’ man turned ‘em in?” 

“Sure did. I guess they 
wanted too much for it. 
Well, Judge Duffy invites 
him over to tell him what 
they mean by appropriatin’ 
government property.” 

“Well, when he comes 
back tell him Sergeant Fa- 
die was looking for him. 
Tell him I’m back with the 
battery again and I'd like 
to see him.” 

“I'll tell him,” said the 
other sergeant, “if he don’t 
get sent to Gievres before I 
see him.” 

CHAPTER XV. 
Circumstantial Evidence. 
ADIE went back to the 

road and noting without 
surprise that Ham had 
gone, thoughtfully retraced 
his steps to the firing bat- 
tery’s camp. He turned in 
toward the camp from the 
road and looked once or twice in the direction of the sleeping 
medical corps replacement. Eadie noticed that this man had 
thrown off the blankets that had formerly covered him, as 
though he had found their heat oppressive. 

“I thought as much,” muttered Eadie to himself, and walked 
nearer the recumbent man. The replacement still slept, but of 
his blankets there was no sign. 

Furthermore, his pack, the haversack part of which had been 
closed with rawhide lacings, now lay open, the lacings neatly 
slit down their length. 

“Huh!” commented Eadie. He looked closer. The sleeping 
man had pillowed his head on a miscellaneous array of objects, 
a canteen, a bacon and condiment can, his extra shoes, and his 
mess kit. Over these he had his folded shelter half. It was 
clear that this man, to prevent the theft of these articles of his 
equipment, had put them beneath his head so that any dis- 
turbance of them would awaken him. Eadie’s eye rested fondly 
on the mess kit. 

On the far edge of the field, near the bushes that shaded the 
creek, Baldy was sadly inspecting the tin can that served him 
as mess kit. He had made an ineffective attempt to wash it in 
the creek, but the results had been very meager. Short Mack 
was stretched on his stomach upon two new blankets, smoking, 
and Ham was occupied in shaving in front of a steel mirror 
hung to a twig. Into this peaceful scene Eadie thrust himself. 

“T knew it!” he announced without introduction, “a poor 

(Continued on page 55) 


‘an threw it in the creek.” 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND 


inspirational creation of 
man’s genius. There is some 
undefinable quality in it; some tearing aside of the 
veil of civilization and peering in on the dim ages 
of the past. It awakens dormant passions until 
we are as our primitive forebears, swaying in the sensuous 
rhythm of a tribal dance. A military band parading a few 
short blocks down the street can neutralize the work of a 
thousand “Peace at Any Price” propagandists; it was proven 
during the war. Conversely, music can sooth and assuage. 
The crooning of a mother’s lullaby can quiet a 
frightened child who is too young to grasp the 
meaning of mere words. 

Test the power of music in your own fashion. How 
many times have you been watching motion pictures 
when the accompanying music ceased. It 
left a vacancy so obvious that no amount 
of concentration could overcome the loss. 

The emotional value was lessened and the 
picture became flat and unnatural. 

Fable tells us that Apollo is the god of 
music; but Mercury is reputed to be the 
inventor. One day in his wanderings Mer- 
cury chanced upon a tortoise. He took the 
shell, made holes in the opposite edges of 
it and drew nine linen cords, one for each 
of the Muses, through them. Thus was the 
first lyre fashioned. But Mercury was of 
the inventive type rather than artistic. Now that he 
had finished the lyre his interest in it ceased. Apollo 
picked up the instrument and plucked the strings. 
He was enchanted by the soft music, and offered to 
exchange his caduceus for the shell. Mercury was 
willing, and that is why today he is represented 
holding aloft the caduceus, the staff of office of the 
herald, rather than the lyre he fashioned. 

So from the shell of a tortoise came the first 
strains of music. It awakened man to the possibili- 
ties of symphony and orchestration. 

Early in the evolution of music warriors discovered 
the inspiring element in the fanfare of trumpets and 
the throb of drums. It incited them to deeds of 
valor, it encouraged them to battle against over- 
whelming odds. History is replete with instances 
of this kind. Even modern warfare has furnished 
us many examples. Ladysmith, after being besieged 
by the Boers for 118 days, was relieved on February 
28, 1900, and the first thing the trapped English peo 
ple heard was the stirring bagpipes of the Dublin 


MUSIC is probably the most By Frank Hunt Rentfrow authorized complement. This custom still 


prevails in British regiments and in some 
instances officers of independent means 
contribute their entire service pay for that purpose. 

In the Seventeenth Century the Russiens introduced the haut- 
boy, which was given to the dragoons and musketeers of the 
guard. To the Eastern nations, through the Hungarians, we 
owe the kettledrums, bassoons, and true flutes; to the Italians 
the trombone; the Hanoverians the modern horn; the Turks the 
cymbal and big drum. Curiously, bagpipes were not invented 
by the Scots, but by the Alps or Piedmontese inhabitants. In 
1535 Swiss mercenaries introduced into France 
the combination of fife and drum.. The clarinet 
was incorporated into the band in 1755, the ser 
pent, triangle and modern trombone entering from 
different sources. It was not until 1792 that 
military bands and military music began their 
present development. 

The evolution has been slow, although rapid 
progress has been made within the last century. 
In our own country today, each military organiza- 
tion has its own band. The value of these musical 
units is incalculable. Worn by the fatigue of a 
long march, disgruntled and with sinking morale, 
soldiers will throw back their shoulders, raise 
their heads and step out with a swinging stride 
at the first note the band strires up. 

Surpassed by none, and the oldest military 
band in America, is the Unized States Marine 
Band. The history of this crganization is the 
epitomized story of the evolution of music 
through all time. How it grew trom a group of 
ten fifers and drummers into its present strength 
is a monument to the achievement of its founders. 

In 1798 Congress authorized a Drum Major, a 
Fife Major, and thirty-two drums and fifes. Some 
were retained in Philadelphia to form the nucleus 
of a band, some were ordered to recruiting duty 
and others were sent aboard ships for service in 
the French Naval War. Under Drum Major Will- 
iam Farr the first military band of the United 
States was organized. 

Under canvas in the city of Philadelphia, the 
then capital of the United States, the Marine 
Band gave concerts until the removal of the 
capital to Washington in 1800. 

Federal City, as it was called, was at best a 
gloomy, muddy place, but the Marine Band did 
much to dispel the disagreeableness of the “Capi- 
tal of Miserable Huts.” 


Fusileers. Mr. G. W. Stevens, in writing of the HURSHEL D. PRYOR Camped on a hill overlooking the Potomac 
battle of Elandslaagte, says: “The merry bugles Soldierly Drum Major River, the Band gave frequent and much-enjoyed 
rang out like a cock-crow on a fine morning. The of the Marine Band. concerts. The first recorded was an informal one 


pipes shrieked blood and glorious death.” When 
General Pickett made his immortal charge at Gettys- 
burg, the Confederate fifers played: “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

Every ancient nation had its peculiar music, instruments, and 
national songs. With the Spartans the Song of Castor was the 
signal for combat. The Romans charged to the musical accom- 
paniment of horns and trumpets, while the Germans preferred 
the more complex aggregation of drums, flutes, cymbals, and 
clarions. 

It was not until the Thirteenth Century that bands really 
began organizing. The original guild was probably that of the 
Brotherhood of Saint Nicholas, organized in Vienna, 1228. 
Drums and kettledrums were reserved for nobility and forbidden 
to ordinary minstrels. In some towns stringent laws were 
passed limiting six players at weddings or ceremonies of ordi- 
nary citizens. Full bands were reserved for religious and civic 
functions. 

The first military band created in France, organized by Lully 
under commission of Louis XIV, consisted of a quartet (soprano, 
tenor, alto, and bass) of oboes, with regimental drummers. 
Queen Elizabeth’s band consisted of ten trumpets and six 
trombones. 

Towards the end of the Fifteenth Century military bands 
began to make their appearances. Various regiments competed 
with each other in the effort to establish better bands. Officers 
usually donated a portion of their pay for the purpose of en- 
larging the personnel of their regimental band beyond its 


on August 21, 1800. Citizens thronged to the hill 
to enjoy the diversion. It was a wonderful thing 
for them. The city was in chaos and hardly prepared to accom 
modate the influx caused by its suddenly becoming the capital. 

On New Year’s Day, 1801, the Band made its official debut 
when President Adams received at the White House. This act 
established a custom, for ever since then the Band has given a 
concert to the President on New Year’s Day. 

George Washington is the only President who never listened 
to the Marine Band during his term of office. It is more than 
likely, however, that he had the opportunity of hearing it some- 
time or another after his retirement, during the Band’s concerts 
in Philadelphia. 

The music for the first Inaugural Ball was furnished by the 
Marine Band. Dressed in a gown of buff velvet, with a Paris 
turban of similar material trimmed in Bird of Paradise, the 
delectable Dolly Madison moved in stately rhythm to the melody 
of “Madison’s March.” 

Yet the story of the Marine Band cannot be told entirely 
in terms of music; it is written in blood, too. Bandsmen have 
fought and died with the intrepid fidelity of the Corps. At the 
Battle of Bladensburg, when the British invasion was sweep- 
ing toward Washington, among the handful of Americans who 
strove to halt the advance, were members of the Marine Band. 
Others were engaged in the removal of documents and records 
from the Marine Barracks to a ship at the Navy Yard. 

During the long gloomy days of the Civil War the band did 
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much to instill courage into the hearts of the people. President 
Lincoln, realizing the effect of music on the public’s morale, 
requested the band to continue its out-of-doors concerts. He also 
called upon it to play at the White House on several occasions. 
When he made his immortal, simple address at Gettysburg, the 
band was present. 

Many famous weddings have taken place at the White House; 
and at most of them have the members of the Marine Band 
furnished the music. Frederick Sartoris led Nellie Grant down 
a flower-covered aisle to the strains of 
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abolition of the Marine Corps. In cold dollars and cents they 
were figuring what such a move might save. Suddenly some 
member asked: “If such a thing occurs what will become of the 
Marine Band?” There was no more talk of abolishing the 
Corps. 

John Phillip Sousa, the March King, led the band from October 
1, 1880, until July 30, 1892. He was the eighteenth leader of 
the aggregation. 

The present leader, Captain Taylor Branson, was born in 

Washington, D. C., July 31, 1881. He is 


Lohengrin’s Wedding March. When 
President Grover Cleveland and Miss 
Folsom were married tue Band played 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. The 
marriage of Nicholas Longworth and 
Alice Roosevelt took place in the East 
Room, once more to the music of Lohen- 
grin’s Wedding March. 

But not always have the missions of 
the band been to furnish light and gay 
melodies for happy events. Sometimes 
their mournful threnodies throbbed out 
in muffled drums and told of the passing 
of great men. At the head of a two- 
mile-long procession marched the band 
at the funeral of William Henry Harri- 
son. The band played the dirge for 
Zachary Taylor, and for Abraham Lin- 
coln. It also escorted the body of James 
A. Garfield to Cleveland. At the funeral 
of William McKinley the band played 
the hymns that were aways his favorites, 
“Lead Kindly Light,” and “Nearer My 
God to Thee.” In life the band played 
for Warren G. Harding his favorite air, 
and in his death it played the hymn he 
liked above all others, “Lead Kindly 
Light.” 

During the World War the band did 
much to encourage recruiting and aid in 
Liberty Loan drives. It gave concerts 
at the Sylvan Theatre and in other 
places. All the visiting dignitaries of the 
allied nations were welcomed by the band. 

The Marine Corps owes its very existence to its band. Some 
fifty years ago, when a wave of economy swept the country, 
when every possible expedient to reduce the public debt was 
being employed, a Senate committee was considering the 


Taylor Branson, Leader of the Marine Band 


the first leader whose parents were na- 
tive Americans. Captain Branson en- 
listed in the Marine Band just before the 
close of the Spanish-American War. 
Under Captain William H. Santelmann, 
whom he later succeeded as leader, Tay- 
lor Branson studied the violin. He was 
also a pupil of Herman Rakeman. He 
studied the clarinet with Anfrea Coda, 
who had been a solo clarinet player with 
the band when Louis Schneider was its 
leader in 1873. Captain Branson is the 
composer of several band numbers, 
among which are “General Lejeune,” 
“The President’s Own,” and “Tell It to 
the Marines.” 

Each season the band tours the coun- 
try for nine weeks. It is enthusiastically 
acclaimed wherever it goes and high 
tribute is paid the artists by music 
critics. Nearly every State in the union 
has been visited during these itineries; 
but no foreign countries have yet been 
visited. 

During the period it remains quar- 
tered in Washington, the band offers 
public concerts frequently. All the 
musicians are capable of playing, or 
“doubling” as they call it, in the softer 
instruments of the symphony orchestra. 
Two concerts each week are given at the 
Marine Barracks. Others are presented 
at the Sylvan Theatre and in the public 
parks. 

The library of music of the Marine Band is equal to any 
in the world. Stored at the barracks are over three hundred 
thousand compositions, running in value well beyond a million 
(Continued on page 54) 


The United States Marine Band, which gives weekly concerts every Thursday night over the Columbia broadcasting system. 
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A SEA-GOING ARTILLERY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., July 7.—When the U. S. 
S. “Eagle No. 46,” Captain John T. Nel- 
son, U. S. N. R., commanding, slipped 
out from pier 7, at the Boston Navy 
Yard, shortly after ten o’clock this morn- 
ing, it carried with it a Marine detach- 
ment. Ordinarily, of course, a boat of 
this size does not rate a ship’s guard, 
but then, this was not an ordinary ship’s 
guard. Indeed not! In fact, it was noth- 
ing less than a detail of twenty sea-going 
artillerymen from the 301st Artillery 
Company, F. M. C. R. Sergeant Charles 
Most, U. S. M. C. R., was in charge of 
the detail which consisted almost en- 
tirely of non-commissioned officers. The 
snappy dress blues with so many chev- 
rons scattered around drew plenty of 
attention from neighboring ships and no 
doubt many wondered what kind of a 
detail could cause so many non-coms to 
be turned out. Quoting from the official 
“Log”: 

“. . . 1021 Cast off from Pier 7, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., proceeding on vari- 
ous courses and speeds, Captain conning. 
At 1033 Standard speed, 12 knots, 344 
RPM. 

The start as pictured above by the 
routine description does not do justice 
to what happened. The day had started 
wrong, rain threatening to come at 
any minute until about nine o'clock, 
when suddenly the skies cleared and 
the sun came into the open as though 
striving to make up for the time it 
had been hidden by rain clouds. Going 
down the harbor 
we passed several \ 
passenger ships \ 
and many small 
craft, mostly out- 
ward bound to 
make the best of a 
good day. Reach 
ing the outer har- 
bor we prepared to 
cruise Massachu- 
setts Bay. “At 
1115,” quoting 
from the Log again, 
“took departure 
from Finn’s Ledge 
Buoy and set course 
on 48% ° true 64% 
p.s.c.” Translating 
this into plain talk, 
we started on the 
first lee of a tri- 
angular shaped 
course which fol- 
lowed the North 
Shore. 

While on the first 
“lege” of the cruise, 
station billets were 
issued to all men 
and Marines were 
detailed to act in 
the following capacities: Lookout watch, 
life-buoy watch, and C.O.’s messenger 
watch. 

At 1140 a Fire Drill was held and every 
man was at his post in double-quick time 
for as soon as station billets were issued 
they had hunted them up to find out 
what they were expected to do. The 
course was changed at 1306 (106PM) 
when the Cape Ann Gass and Whistle 
Buoy was picked up abeam to starboard, 


By Cpl. L. G. Meredith 


The Messmen seemed to think it was 
rough. 


The new course, 211° true 224 p.s.c., 
took us onto the second leg of the cruise 
and was to bring us across the bay 
towards the South Shore. 


“Pass the spuds! 


At 1320 (120PM) a Collision Drill was 
held. Once more every man was at his 
post in the minimum of time. On this 
occasion Lt. Bridges, U. S. N., gave a 
talk on the use of the collision mat, it’s 
purpose and the proper method of ad- 
justing. This talk was very interesting 
and was doubly attractive as a subject 
since there was no hole that needed a 
mat placed over it. A short while after 
this drill (145PM) abandon ship drill 


was held. This required the securing and 
donning of life-jackets and then taking 
the assigned station. This drill, like the 
others, was executed in good time with 
every man at his station and knowing 
what he was to do at that particular 
place. During the drills the officers and 
men of the ship's crew explained the 
duties of the different stations. At 1355 
(155PM) all was secured from abandon 
ship drill and with the exception of the 
three watches mentioned, the Marines 
were free to do as they pleased. 

The details of the boat are: Length, 
200’ 91%”; beam, 25’ 8%”; tonnage, 505. 
The total distance covered in the cruise 
was 74.5 miles. 

The second leg of the cruise brought 
the ship back to Boston Light Vessel, 
from which we proceeded to Minot’s 
Ledge Light and then reversing the 
course to Boston Light Vessel we pro- 
ceeded to Graves and then stood into 
Boston Harbor, arriving at pier No. 7 
Navy Yard at 1644 (444PM). 

The cruise was a success as far as 
the Marines were concerned and it might 
be well to mention that there were no 
casualties, no sea-sickness and very 
little lack of appetite. Indeed, the chow 
put out by Commissary Steward John E. 
Rogge seemed to be just the kind of 
food one would want, especially the 
watermelon that topped it off. We take 
this opportunity to thank the officers and 
men of No. 46 for the interest they took 
in making the cruise as pleasant and 

interesting as pos- 
sible. 

Credit is due the 
ship’s yeoman and 
Chief Boatswain’s 
- Mate Breaux for 
handling the paper 
work and arrang 
ing and _instruct- 
ing the various 

watches. 

When the yeo- 
man said that the 
way the Marines 
snapped into ac- 
tion during the 
various drills and 
the way they paid 
strict attention to 
duties assigned 
them, impressed 
him so much that 
if he hadn’t known 
we were Reserves, 
he would have as- 
sumed that we 
were Regulars. 
That was sufficient 
for us to know that 
we were not mis- 
taken in believing 
that the laurels al- 
ready won by the 30ist Artillery 
Company in competition were well de 
served. Why, the whole detachment 
had their “sea legs” before we had left 
the channel, outward bound. 

Here’s to the future when the Sea 
Going Artillerymen of the 301st Artillery 
Company will be the finest ship’s guard 
in the Marine Corps Reserve! 
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By Capt. J. J. Staley, U.S. M. C. R., Personnel Section U.S. Marine Corps 


UMMER training for officers and en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve began on Sunday, July 7th, at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, 
with the arrival of the 302nd, 305th, 
306th, 308th, 310th and 312th Companies 
of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve form- 
ing a provisional battalion with Major 
James F. Rorke, F. M. C. R., command- 
ing. This battalion, with a strength of 
twenty-four officers and four hundred en- 
listed men began to arrive at Quantico 
on the R. F. & P. railroad at 10:15 a. m. 
The 302nd of Rochester, N. Y., the 306th 
of Detroit, Mich., and the 308th of Wor- 
cester, Mass., came down on a special 
train. In addition, one hundred officers 
reported for active training for instruc- 
tion. These officers were divided into 
classes in accordance with rank and ex- 
perience and were assigned to Advanced 
Company Officers, Infantry Basie and 
Signal Courses. 
The Camp 
The camp, located on the ball diamond 
in the Ship Yard Area, is under the direc- 
tion of Major D. M. Randall, director of 
training, and is one of the finest ever set 
up in Quantico. It is laid out in ac- 
cordance with regulations; each company 
having its own street and every tent 
lighted individually with electric lights. 
Enlisted men are quartered in pyramidal 
tents, six to a tent. The officers are 
quartered in 9’x9’ 


ence in the National Guard of the State 
of New York and Marine Corps Reserve. 
During the war he served over-seas as a 
first lieutenant in the Fifth Regiment 
and participated in the various battles 
of that organization. He is in direct 
charge of the battalion camp, all com- 
pany officers reporting direct to him. 
The 302nd Company, commanded by 
First Lieutenant Edward F. Doyle of 
Rochester, is an organization that was 
in existence before the World War, the 
company coming into service at that 
time. Lieutenant Doyle is a former Ma- 
rine with war-time experience. 

The 305th Company of Philadelphia 
was formed about two years ago and has 
a very fine record of efficiency during 
training camps. Last year the organiza- 
tion won the marksmanship trophy. This 
company is commanded by Lieutenant 
Howard S. Evans. Lieutenant Evans is 
a former Marine and served in the Ma- 
rine Corps during the World War, and 
was formerly an officer in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, U. S. Army. 

The 306th Company of Detroit, was 
organized originally as a Naval Militia 
unit of the State of Michigan, and has 
always been a successful company. It 
is commanded by First Lieutenant Will- 
iam V. Calhoun of Detroit, a former Ma- 
rine who served over-seas with the Ma- 
rine Corps during the World War, and 


later, with the organization of the 306th, 
was commissioned in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. Lieutenant Calhoun is one of 
the few officers in the Reserve who 
graduated from a Marine Corps School, 
having attended the Basic School in 
Philadelphia. 

The 308th Company of Worcester, 
Mass., is one of the newer organizations. 
This will be its first training camp. It 
has the unique distinction of being the 
first Marine Corps Reserve company to 
reach its full authorized strength. It 
has three officers and ninety-three en- 
listed men. The commanding officer, 
First Lieutenant Ivan E. Bigler, was an 
officer in the Marine Corps during the 
World War and is well qualified to handle 
the organization. 

The 310th Company of New Orleans 
was organized about two years ago and 
at the first training camp in the summer 
of 1927, a few weeks after its organiza- 
tion, was awarded the Efficiency Guidon 
as the most efficient company of all or- 
ganizations training at Quantico that 
year. First Lieutenant Alfred A. Wat- 
ters is the commanding officer of this 
company. 

The 312th Company of Portland, Maine, 
is another of the newer organizations 
coming to camp for the first time. This 
company is commanded by Captain C. 
Eugene Fogg of Portland, Maine, and 
he has had years of experience in the 

Naval Reserve and 


wall tents, two to a 
tent. Galleys have 
running water, are 
screened and are 
well lighted by 
electricity. 

Officers’ Camp 

The officers’ camp 
is located on the 
high ground to the 
north of the bat- 
talion camp. Here 
again tents are 
electrically lighted 
and galleys and 
showers have been 
erected. 

The Battalion 


Major James F. 
Rorke, F. M. C. R., 
in command of the 
provisional bat- 
talion, is assisted 
by Lieut. Clarence 
L. Jordan as Ad- 
jutant. Major 


Rorke is an officer 
of years of experi 


Morning Colors at the First Marine Corps Reserve Camp, Quantico, Virginia. 


in the Naval Mili- 
tia of the State of 
Maine. 


Officers in Charge 
of Reserve Training 
Director, Major 
D. M. Randall; As- 
sistant to Director, 
Capt. C. O. Wynn; 
Mess Officer, Capt. 
N. M. Shaw; Quar- 
termaster, Ist Lt. 
T. M. Ryan; In- 
structors, Major E. 
H. Morse, Major D. 
S. Barry, 1st Lt. 
W. W. Davidson. 


THE SCHOOLS 

Advanced Course 

Director, Major 
C. F. Price; In- 
structors, Major P. 
A. Capron, Major 
L. H. Miller, Maj. P. 
A. Del Valle, Capt. 
G. Hamner, 
Capt. L. D. Hermle. 
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The Marine Corps Reserve Company from Rochester holds an inspection of arms. 


Company Officers’ Course 

Director, Captain A. J. Jacobsen; In- 
structors, Capt. T. E. Watson, Capt. M. 
S. Sheard, Capt. H. S. Fassut, Capt. R. 
G. Anderson, Capt. B. Dubell. 

Basic Course 

Director, Major A. D. Rorex; Instruc- 
tors, Capt. R. W. Peard, Capt. J. T. 
Wright, Capt. C. C. Snyder, Capt. J. T. 
Walker, Capt. E. W. Skinner, Lt. M. J. 
Gould. 

Basic Signal Course 

Instructor, Ist Lt. H. M. Mizell. 
Names and Addresses of Officers Attend- 

ing First Camp of Instruction. 

Major Russell W. Duck, FMCR, 166 
Niven St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Capt. Victor A. Barraco, VMCR, 212 
Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Capt. Chester L. Fordney, FMCR, 2015 
Gratiot Road, Saginaw, Mich. 

Capt. Thomas H. Hart, FMCR, Geneva, 
Alabama. 

Capt. William J. Platten, FMCR, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 

Capt. Nimmo Old, FMCR, Maxwell 
Road, Elderslie Place, Richmond, Va. 

Capt. Stanley A. Beard, VMCR, 301 
Republican Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

ist Lt. Carl R. Berglund, FMCR, 143- 
23 38th St., Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Frederick C. Donald, FMCR, 
208 South 6th St., Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

ist Lt. Raymond W. Hanson, FMCR, 
Western Ill. State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Il. 

Captain John Ayrault, Jr., FMCR, 495 
Delaware Ave., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Capt. Bertrand T. Fay, FMCR, United 
Traction Company Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Capt. Harry G. Fortune, FMCR, 3816 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. Edward P. Simmonds, FMCR, 
Penna. Institute for the Blind, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Capt. Robert K. Ryland, FMCR, 19 
West 52nd Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. James Wood, FMCR, 217 Walnut 
St., Peekskill, N. Y. 

Capt. Charles A. Ketcham, FMCR, 32 
Columbia Avenue, Hyattsville, Md. 

Capt. Frank B. Wilbur, FMCR, North 
Scituate, R. I. 


Ist Lt. Robert E. Barrett, FMCR, 


Route No. 3, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


ist Lt. Roy H. Burton, VMCR, 1616 
West 19th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ist Lt. Ira F. Gillikin, FMCR, U. S. 
Fidelity & Gty. Company, Charleston, 

Va. 

ist Lt. Philip R. Hockenberger, VMCR, 
3207 16th Street, Columbus, Nebraska. 

lst Lt. Leonard Kinsell, FMCR, Box 
794, Fargo, N. D. 

2nd Lt. Thomas P. Barton, VMCR, 209 
Madison Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J. 

2nd Lt. Robert C. Bradford, VMCR, 
722 E. Choctaw St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2nd Lt. Lawrence J. Denmire, FMCR, 
R. F. D. No. 1, “Pleasant Stope” Mont 
rose, lowa. 

2nd Lt. Carroll B. Grace, Jr., VMCR, 
78 So. Hermitage Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Thomas T. Holloway, Jr., 
VMCR, 221 Brown Hall, Prin. Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Thomas P. Jackson, FMCR, 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box 733, Houston, Texas. 

2nd Lt. Victor H. Lenge, VMCR, 450 
West Meyer Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

2nd Lt. Gooderham L. McCormick, 
FMCR, 5036 Copley Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

2nd Lt. William D. O’Brien, FMCR, 
121 South Hawk St., Albany, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. William M. Parker, VMCR, 
2801 18th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. Carl A. Janson, FMCR, Pough- 
quag (Dutchess County), New York. 

lst Lt. Troy A. Nubson, VMCR, 4301 
13th St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. Victor W. Worledge, FMCR, 
U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 67, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

2nd Lt. James C. Bell, VMCR, 411 
Richmond St., Joliet, Ill. 

2nd Lt. James J. Christie, FMCR, 422, 
East 261st St., New York, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. George W. Eighmy, FMCR, 
22 Avery Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Elias F. Haddad, FMCR, 77 
School St., Rutland, Vt. 

2nd Lt. William E. Hooper, FMCR, 
Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

2nd Lt. Edwin C. Johnson, VMCR, 55 
Hansen Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Walter A. Maxwell, FMCR, 
345-6 Standard Life Bldg., Decater, II). 

2nd Lt. James A. McNamara, VMCR, 
Jewish Community Center, 16th and Q, 
Washington, D. C. 
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2nd Lt. Donald G. O’Reagan, VMCR, 
1515 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

2nd Lt. John H. Pigg, VMCR, 2131 O 
Street, N. W. (Apt. 208), Washington, 
D. C. 

2nd Lt. William R. Priddy, VMCR, 604 
Southland Life Insurance Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 

2nd Lt. Charles H. Schaeffer, FMCR, 
Alabama Commission of Forestry, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

2nd Lt. Albert F. Sisson, FMCR, Box 
253, Hyattsville, Md. 

2nd Lt. Richard W. Sooy, VMCR, 624 
Ocean Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Richard A. Taussig, VMCR, 
133-135 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. George A. Whiteley, VMCR, 
6 Eastchester Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

ist Lt. Corwin R. Bennett, FMCR, 408 
Harger & Blish Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ist Lt. Carlton A. Fisher, FMCR, 420- 
32 White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Windsor B. W. Stroup, FMCR, 
5227 Stiles Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Willard L. Hart, VMCR, 3306 
Cathedral Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. William F. Murray, VMCR, 
1415 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Russell I. Whyte, VMCR, 1649 
Hobart Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Edwin B. Rose, FMCR, 287 
Clarement Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Carl G. Seasword, FMCR, 2090 
Euclid Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

2nd Lt. Floyd E. Smith, FMCR, 2745 
Baurman Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

2nd Lt. Benjamin J. Stern, VMCR, In- 
dianapolis Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2nd Lt. Warren E. Sweetser, Jr., 
F MCR, 56 Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Howard S. Tull, VMCR, 536 
West 114th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Capt. Carlton Hill, FMCR, 1524 Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 

lst Lt. John M. Dervin, VMCR, 1012 
17 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ist Lt. John D. Marine, FMCR, 6613 
North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ist Lt. Henry S. Wheeler, VMCR, 249 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Arthur E. Mead, FMCR, Flan 
dreau, South Dakota. 

2nd Lt. Clark W. Thompson, VMCR, 
15 Cedar Lawn, North, Galveston, Texas. 

Ist Lt. Edward F. Doyle, FMCR, 707 
Genessee Park Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Malcolm B. Galbreath, FMCR, 
Webster, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Howard S. Evans, FMCR, 470% 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ist Lt. William V. Calhoun, 1478 Bald 
win Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

2nd Lt. Joseph T. Hoffman, FMCR, 
2801 16th St., Detroit, Mich. 

2nd Lt. Wm. K. Lations, FMCR, 20 
Downing St., Worcester, Mass. 

lst Lt. Alfred A. Watters, FMCR, 1915 
State St., New Orleans, La. 

2nd Lt. Newton B. Barkly, FMCR, 1509 
Duffossat St., New Orleans, La. 

Capt. C. Eugene Fogg, FMCR, 35 Dear 
ing St., Portland, Me. 

Ist Lt. Clarence L. Jordan, FMCR, 
1402 North Sheridan Road, Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

2nd Lt. George F. Doyle, FMCR, 219 
Warwick Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. George W. Eakin, FMCR, 808 
W. 7th St., Wilmington, Del. 

2nd Lt. Stephen E. Gillis, FMCR, 603 
Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

lst Lt. Ivan E. Bigler, FMCR, 122 Elm 
St., Worcester, Mass. 
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2nd Lt. John G Kapowich, FMCR, 25 
Circuit Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Walter J. Barnes, FMCR, 1437 
Nashville Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Marine Gunner Frank R. Worthington, 
201 South Dupre St., New Orleans, La. 

Major James F. Rorke, FMCR, 431 
56th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The first period of instruction will close 
on Saturday, July 20, 1929. 

Second Camp of Instruction 


The second camp of instruction will 
begin Sunday, July 28, 1929, with the 
303rd Company of New York City, 309th 
of Philadelphia, 313th of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., the 315th of Chicago, 311th of To- 
ledo, 314th of St. Paul, 401st of Wash- 
ington and 402nd of Roanoke, Va. This 
battalion will be under the command of 
Major John D. Macklin, FMCR, and in 
addition to the enlisted men, which will 
number approximately 450, there will be 
eighty student officers. Instruction at 
this camp will be the same as outlined 
for the period of July 7th to July 20th. 
At this second camp of instruction there 
will be two new companies of the Re- 
serve, officially designated as the 401st 
and 402nd companies, Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve. The organization of 
these companies is the same as for Fleet 
companies, but they are only required to 
train annually and not report for weekly 
drill, ard no drill pay of any kind is al- 
lowed. The men are issued for uniform, 
khaki and such other clothing as may be 
necessary for training purposes, but do 
not draw dress blues. The first company 
of this type was authorized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Captain Harvey L. 
Miller in command, and so far it has 
made a very favorable impression. The 
second company was authorized at Roa- 
noke, Va., with First Lieutenant Carlton 
Penn in command. These companies 
have been received very favorable by 
men who do not care to obligate them- 
selves to weekly drill, but at the same 
time are anxious to associate themselves 
with the Marine Corps and receive an- 
nual training. These two companies are 
the beginning of this new organization, 
which it is hoped funds will permit to 
spread rapidly. 


Names and Addresses of Officers Attend- 
ing Second Camp of Instruction. 

Capt. Bernard W. Bierman, VMCR, 
2117 Audubon St., New Orleans, La. 

Capt. Chas. M. Krausse, VMCR, 931 
Woodlawn Avenue, San Antonia, Texas. 

Capt. Durant S. Buchanan, FMCR, A. 
& M. College, A. & M. College, Miss. 

Capt. Wm. A. Morrison, VMCR, 316 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Capt. Aubrey O. Loughmiller, FMCR, 
Canton, Texas. 

Capt. Frank A. Mallen, FMCR, 2036 
E. 26th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Capt. John F. Horn, VMCR, State De- 
partment of Education, Austin, Texas. 

lst Lt. Bertram A. Hedges, VMCR, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. Peter P. Wood, FMCR, 2 Dela- 
ware St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

lst Lt. Herbert A. Hedges, FMCR, 5110 
Kenwood Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

ist Lt. Bernard S. Barron, VMCR, 220 
West 42nd St., New York City. 

Ist Lt. Harold H. Titus, FMCR, 2222 
Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. James D. Altemus, VMCR, 
Falls of Schuykill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2nd Lt. Gallais E. Matheny, VMCR, 
210 Armory Avenue, Champaign, III. 

2nd Lt. John J. McDonald, FMCR, 23 
West Blvd., Onset, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Oscar H. Wisthuff, VMCR, 
Chatsworth, Il. 

Capt. Garston W. Driver, FMCR, P. O. 
Box 293, Beacon, N. Y. 

Major John D. Macklin, FMCR, Tonto- 
gany, Ohio. 

Capt. Albert H. Jenkins, VMCR, The 
Stubbs Company, Fort St. at Twelfth, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ist Lt. Charles S. Weiler, VMCR, 94 
North Union St., Lambertville, N. J. 

Ist Lt. Wells W. Miller, VMCR, 3966 
No. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Capt. Harvey L. Miller, VMCR, 3rd 
Fl., 1412 Pennsylvania Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ist Lt. Colin J. MacDonald, FMCR, 
Capitol Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

lst Lt. Karl P. Spencer, FMCR, 525 
Central National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

2nd Lt. John W. Adams, VMCR, c/o 
Purina Mills, Le Mars, Iowa. 

2nd Lt. Edwin P. Athens, VMCR, 100 
W. Hutchinson Avenue, Edgewood, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Jos. P. McCaffrey, VMCR, 9th 
and Highland Ave., Chester, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Marcus H. Muller, VMCR, 249 
N. Brady St., Dearborn, Mich. 

2nd Lt. Terrell B. King, FMCR, 601 
Flat Iron Bldg., New York City. 

2nd Lt. Claudous H. Baker, FMCR, R. 
R. No. 2, Fletcher, Ohio. 

2nd Lt. James A. Cochrane, VMCR, 
Chester, Pa. 

2nd Lt. DeLinton G Davie, VMCR, 401 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Walter F. Dearmin, VMCR, 
Odon, Ind. 

2nd Lt. Frank C. DeSantis, VMCR, 66 
Monroe St., Quincy, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Charles S. Forbell, FMCR, 67 
Sheridan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. James B. Gracy, FMCR, Colum- 
bia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn. 

2nd Lt. Maurice S. Hardin, VMCR, 
1711 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

2nd Lt. Randolph C. Holt, VMCR, 15 
Nathaniel Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 

2nd Lt. Richard N. Johnson, FMCR, 
710 East Third St., Fremont, Neb. 


Fift een 


2nd Lt. Bailey La Porte, FMCR, 114 
High St., Peoria, 

2nd Lt. William C. Miller, VMCR, 522 
South Clinton St., Dallas, Texas. 

2nd Lt. Milburn E. Peterson, VMCR, 
4771 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 

2nd Lt. Dewey A. Routh, VMCR, 514 
Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 

2nd Lt. John J. Capolino, VMCR, 1646 
South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Henry H. Coit,- VMCR, Erie 
County, c/o Ernst & Ernst, Derby, New 
York. 

2nd Lt. Frank L. Davis, FMCR, 5009 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

2nd Lt. James J. Dugan, VMCR, 66 
Monroe Road, Quincy, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Ramon B. Ford, VMCR, 224 
South Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

2nd Lt. Harry Gusack, VMCR, 57 Robie 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Louis A. Holmes, VMCR, 1154 
North Main St., Fremont, Neb. 

2nd Lt. Cecil A. Jamison, VMCR, 972 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Georgia. 

2nd Lt. Samuel D. Irwin, FMCR, 2512 
Shelby St., Dallas, Texas. 

2nd Lt. Arthur B. Maas, VMCR, 736 
Goodrick Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


2nd Lt. Harry A. Mullarky, VMCR, 
2103 Commonwealth Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

2nd Lt. Milton V. O’Connell, FMCR, 
140 East 63rd St., New York City. 

2nd Lt. Frank J. Sazama, VMCR, 1817 
Monroe St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Alton P. Sparkman, VMCR, 
600 Linden Ave., Portsmouth, Va. 

2nd Lt. Winsor B. Williams, VMCR, 
1310 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

lst Lt. Lee Fox, FMCR, Bicknell, Ind. 

Marine Gunner Wm. J. Monaghan, 
FMCR, 1277 Morris Avenue, New York, 
2nd Lt. Charles Cox, FMCR, 3401 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Carl E. Stahley, FMCR, 2663 
Montbello Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

lst Lt. George R. Lewis, FMCR, 1446 
Chelmsford St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Capt. Donald T. Winder, FMCR, 129 
South Scoville Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Marine Gunner John L. Clayton, 
FMCR, 113 North Washington St., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

2nd Lt. Howard J. Sypher, Jr., VMCR, 


The Company of Reserves from Rochester stages an impromptu concert. 
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Sixteen 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

2nd Lt. Edward S. Thompson, VMCR, 
c/o Y. M. C. A., Schenectady, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Melvin L. Krulewitch, FMCR, 
2 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Howard N. Feist, FMCR, 434 
W. Durham Road, Mt. Airy P. O., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ist Lt. Iven C. Stickney, FMCR, 1961 
Wellesley Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 

2nd Lt. Leroy Hauser, FMCR, 2324 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc 

2nd Lt. George I. Springer, FMCR, 
1299 Osceola Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

2nd Lt. Harold M. Keller, FMCR, 243 
W. Elizabeth St., Hammond, Ind. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL PARTS 


A circular letter from the Quarter- 
master, Marine Corps, dated 15 May, 
1929, establishes an allowance of $0.05 
per man per year for Reserve companies 
to cover rifle and pistol parts in order 
that there may be an adequate allowance 
of spare parts for caliber .30 U. S. rifle, 
and caliber .45 automatic pistol available 
for Reserve companies. 


“BURSTS & DUDS” FROM THE 301ST 
ARTILLERY COMPANY 
By Cpl. Lawton G. Meredith 
(Special Dispatch to The Leatherneck.) 
Boston, Mass.—The following clipping 
from the Boston Globe of June 1 needs 
no explanation and helps to show what is 
being done regularly as a part of the in- 
struction of the 301st Artillery Company 
of Boston. 
“OFFICERS INSPECT 
MARINE RESERVES” 


Drill and Parade Follows at Navy 
Yard Armory 


The local company of the United 
States Marine Corps Reserves, the 
301st Artillery Company, Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves, was inspected 
last night at its armory, Building 
36, Navy Yard, by Major S. P. Budd, 
U. S. M. C., and by its new com- 
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manding officer, Ist Lieut. Harry C. 
Grafton, Jr. Lieut. Grafton relieved 
2nd Lieut. Donald J. Mackay, F. M. 
C. R., who has been commanding the 
company for the past few weeks. 

The inspection was attended by a 
full company and visiting officers. 
Lieut. Grafton was formerly in the 
Naval Reserve Aviation, where he 
held the rank of lieutenant. 

The inspection of the personnel 
and rifles was followed by a com- 
pany drill and parade. 


Of course, the above is merely the cut 
and dried report made by the newspaper 
man covering the affair, but the cere- 
mony of installing a new commanding 
officer was carried out in true Marine 
style. There is no question but that the 
new C. O. is well pleased with the ap- 
pearance and morale of the company, he 
having been in position to observe them 
singly and as a unit for a year or so. 
The Lieutenant has impressed the men 
favorably by the way he has taken hold 
of things and has pitched in with the 
rest of the “gang” to learn all we can 
about artillery before camp time comes. 
And it won’t be long now! In connection 
with camp, Lieutenant Grafton had a 
former brother officer, Lieut. (S. G.) 
Walter R. Flanders, M. C. U. S. N. R., 
give the men a short talk on hygiene and 
first aid, covering the use of the first aid 
package and prone pressure method of 
resuscitation. As there are quite a few 
new men in the company, it was desirable 
that they have some idea as to how the 
first aid package is used and to give 
them a foothold on the subject in general. 

Drills at present are crammed to the 
limit with artillery drills of various 
sorts, lectures, brushing up on duties of 
the rifle company and getting ready for 
camp. The general attitude towards 
camp is that the men are just “rarin’ to 
go” and aim to show how good an ar- 
tillery unit they can form out of ma- 
terial such as this company had when 
it received orders to organize as artil- 
lery. 

Well, this is pretty near the end, so I 
think I'll call it off and tell you the rest 
while we're hiking along, somewhere be- 
tween Quantico and Camp Meade. 


Portland Marines of the 312 are good laundrymen and do their own washing. 
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302ND COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The 302nd Company has secured the 
use of some farm property located a 
short distance from Rochester. It is to 
be used as a rifle range, and for the past 
few week-ends members of this company 
have been busily engaged in digging pits, 
building target frames and performing 
the other work incidental to the con- 
struction of a rifle range. The spirit 
shown by the men in this undertaking is 
highly commendable, as not only do they 
devote their spare time Saturdays and 
Sundays, but also furnish their own 
meals and transportation and most of 
the materials used. When completed the 
range will have three double targets for 
rifle firing and one pistol target. Un- 
fortunately the work will not be com- 
pleted in time to permit much firing be- 
fore the company goes to Quantico. 

In the list of selections for the rifle 
team to represent the local Naval Re- 
serve Battalion in the annual matches at 
Peekskill, which take place during the 
week of June 9th, are the names of four 
members of the 302nd Company, Ser- 
geants W. L. Macklin, H. S. Searle, Pri- 
vates First Class L. G. Dunean and W. C. 
Heath. These men made excellent re- 
cords during the recent Naval Militia 
Annual Small Arms Firing. 

The company turned out almost full 
strength to participate in Rochester's 
Memorial Day parade. The line of march 
was unusually long, and the day the hot- 
test recorded here in thirty-five years. 
The men in their blue dress uniforms 
suffered intensely, but with two excep- 
tions held on bravely through the long 
line of march. One of the two casual- 
ties was the company mascot, “Duke,” 
who passed out completely after the pa- 
rade started and had to be taken into a 
nearby hotel to be revived. “Duke” is 
an English bull dog and not built for 
“tropical service.” 

This company recently lost its Naval 
Militia Commander, in the death of Rear 
Admiral Louis M. Joesphthal of New 
York City. First Lieutenant Edward F. 
Doyle, company commander, represented 
the 302nd Company at the funeral serv- 
ices which were held aboard the U. S. S. 
“Illinois.” 


MARINE RESERVE OFFICER HEADS 
WASHINGTON V. F. W. 

For the first time in the history of the 
District of Columbia Department, Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars, a Marine was 
elected as Department Commander. Cap- 
tain Harvey L. Miller, U. S. M. C. R., 
was unanimously chosen for this honor at 
the Departmental Convention held in 
Washington last month. 

Captain Miller, who during the World 
War served on the staff of Admiral! 
Joseph Lee Jayne, U. S. N., also saw 
overseas service in the Cuban Pacifica- 
tion of 1906, Philippines 1907, Nicara 
gua 1912 and in Mexico in 1914. 

The future strength and the new blood 
in the Veterans of Foreign Wars, an 
evergreen outfit, must come from the 
ranks of the Marine Corps. Many of 
our younger men, who entered the serv- 
ice after the World War, are eligible for 
membership in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on the strength of their service in 
Nicaragua and China. 

The new 401st Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve Company, Washington, D. C., 
which goes to the second Reserve train 
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ing camp at Quantico this year, will have 
a decided police color. 

Fifteen members of Washington's 
metropolitan police force, all overseas 
non-commissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps, have enlisted in the company. 


COMPANY IN GOOD CONDITION 

The 312th Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Company of Portland, Maine, was in- 
spected by Colonel David D. Porter, Area 
Commander, on the evening of June 28th. 

On the night of the inspection the 
company was busy preparing for the an- 
nual encampment at Quantico, Va., and 
the colonel remarked on the enthusiasm 
of the officers and men. He further com 
mented on the good condition of the com- 


pany and the steady progress it has 
made. 
Captain Fogg, the company com- 


mander, takes great pride in the develop- 
ment of his organization, and is steadily 
filling the unit with a class of very de- 
sirable young men. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 305TH CO. 

During the month of May the 305th 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Company 
Drill Team gave an exhibition drill at 
Alscot, the estate of Doctor Stricker 
Coles in Bryn Mawr, Pa., during a fete 
which was held for the benefit of the 
United Service Club of Philadelphia. A 
letter of appreciation was received from 
Doctor Coles. 

Second Lieutenant C. Egerton War- 
burton, Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, 
who was attached to the 305th Company 
for the past eighteen months, has sailed 
for Europe. While abroad he will visit 


the battlefields of the late war, where 
Marines made history. 
Corporal Baker, a well known and 


popular member of the company, recently 
returned from a trip abroad. He covered 
quite a bit of ground, or water, and had 
many interesting experiences. 

Private Jonas was married on June 12, 
1929. Congratulations from all the men 
in the company, and hearty good wishes 
to the bride. 

Private Van Sant, the company clerk, 
was promoted to corporal on May 14th. 
Good luck, Corporal! 

It gives us great pleasure to welcome 
the new men in our company. May they 
have the best of success, and ably help 
in carrying on the spirit of the 305th. 

The 305th Company entrained for 
Quantico on July 7th, resolved, “not to 
equal, but to exceed last year’s record.” 

CHRONICLES OF THE 303RD CO. 

Aboard the U. S. S. “Illinois,” New 
York City.—On June 3rd, the Company, 
together with the Commanding Officer 
and Marine Gunner Monaghan, proceeded 
to Peekskill and took part in the annual 
small arms practice for the Naval Mili- 
tia of the State of New York. The 
weather was fine, and the men enjoyed 
a pleasant holiday. Lieutenant Krule- 
witch was high gun of the company. 

Details from this company reported 
aboard the U. S. S. “Eagle No. 51” on 
successive week ends, and took part in 
the regular weekly cruises. In addition, 
a special detail from the company under 
command of the first sergeant took part 
in the week-end cruise of June 22nd- 
25th, proceeding in local waters and 
thereafter to Poughkeepsie. In addition 
to the regular routine aboard ship, these 


The Detroit Company draw lots to see who will be detailed for “K. P.” duty. 


men were able to watch the boat races 
of the Poughkeepsie regatta, and a most 
enjoyable time was had by all. 

On the cruise of June 29th week end, 
“Pop” Daly won the pool for the largest 
fish. He had as a close second First Ser- 
geant Calisch. There were a number of 
lead sinkers reported missing after the 
fishing trip, and we wonder whether this 
had anything to do with the poundage of 
the winning fish. 

Last Monday night (July 1st), Major 
DeRonde, U. S. M. C. R., preserted the 
national colors to this organization, and 
a battalion review, with each platoon 
acting as a company, took place. The 
Major, in a few well-chosen words, pre- 
sented the national colors and Lieutenant 
Krulewitch, in a speech of acceptance, 
responded to the gift. 

NEW RESERVE COMPANY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fifty more recruits are wanted to fill 
the remaining vacancies in the quota of 
the 401st Company, Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve, which has been ordered 
to report at the Marine Base at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, July 28, for two weeks 
training, it was announced by Captain 
Harvey L. Miller, commander of this 
new company. 

The 401st Company is the first Marine 
Corps Reserve unit authorized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Seventy-five per cent 
of its members are from the Metropoli- 
tan Police force. 

Captain Miller says: “It is not at all 
unlikely that the comnany will, in a short 
time, grow into a battalion, and then be 
transferred to light artillery, possibly of 
75 mm. field guns.” 

The captain has begun work in earnest, 
and it is his intention to make the 401st 
a crack drill unit comparable to the 
Richmond Blues. the California Gravs, 
the Connecticut Foot Guards, and similar 
organizations. 

Veteran’s organizations, with which 
Captain Miller is affiliated, are extending 
aid in the recruiting of the company. and 
have induced many ex-Marine regulars, 
some of them overseas veterans, to enlist. 

First Lieutenant Paul Sullivan, U. S. 


M. C. R., attached to the office of the 
Chief of Police, and Second Lieutenant 
Donald O'Regan, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, will also be attached to the 
company. 


PHILADELPHIA’S 309TH COMPANY 

The 309th Company recently inaugu- 
rated a recruiting campaign in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Permission was obtained from 
the Chief of the Bureau of Public Prop- 
erty to erect a recruiting display on the 
north side of City Hall Plaza. Results 
of this campaign are satisfactory in 
every way. It has been excellent adver- 
tising for the Marine Corps Reserve in 
general and the 309th Company in par- 
ticular. 

The members of this company won the 
Eastern Reserve Area Cup and the Effi- 
ciency Guidon last year. They have 
taken a decided liking to these trophies, 
and having found the cup rather attrac- 
tive, will put up a stiff fight in the com- 
petition this year to bring it back with 
them again. 


402ND COMPANY, RESERVE, ORGAN- 
IZED AT ROANOKE, VA. 

On June 22, 1929, the Major General 
Commandant authorized the organization 
of the 402nd Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany at Roanoke, Va. This unit, to- 
gether with the 401st of Washington, D. 
C., are the first volunteer companies to 
be organized in the Eastern Reserve 
Area. 

First Lieutenant Carleton Penn, F. M. 
C. R., of Roanoke, Va., detailed as com- 
manding officer. On July 11th Lieuten- 
ant Penn reported that thirty-six men 
have been accepted for enlistment; 
twenty-six of this number having been 
actually enlisted, while the other ten 
were waiting medical examination or 
parents’ consent. 


308TH CO.. WORCESTER, MASS., 


INSPECTED BY AREA COMMANDER 

Colonel David D. Porter, A. A. & I, U. 
S. M. C., the Area Commander, inspected 
the 308th Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Company on the evening of June 27, 1929. 


The inspector reported that he was 
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highly pleased with the progress made 
by that organization. 

Lieutenant Bigler, the commanding 
officer, is very enthusiastic about Marine 
Corps Reserve prospects in Worcester, 
and after the inspection informed Colonel 
Porter that there would be no difficulty 
in organizing another Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve Company in Worcester, should 
the Marine Corps desire to do so. 


MILITARY RECORD OF MAJOR 

SYDNEY D. SUGAR, U.S.M.C.R. 

By Lieut. H. W. Houck, U.S.M.C.R. 

A real soldier’s life has been led by 
Major Sydney D. Sugar, U. S. M. C. Re- 
serve. Major Sugar enlisted at U. §. 
Marine Barracks at Mare Island, Cal., 
October 10, 1896. He was then 21 years 
of age. Having finished training, he was 
given sea duty in May, 1897, on the U 
S. S. “Concord.” The next month the 
“Concord” was ordered to Sitka, and 
Juneau, Alaska, and the Major got his 
first taste of actual duty quelling dis 
turbances and keeping order during the 
Klondyke gold rush. January, 1898, 
found him in the Asiatics, where at Hong 
Kong, just after the sinking of the 
“Maine” he was attached to “Dewey's 
Squadron.” May Ist, 1898, he was still 
aboard the “Concord” and participated 
in the battle of Manila Bay, as well as 
many other skirmishes leading up to the 
capture of the City of Manila in August 
1898. September of the next year he 
was transferred to the U. S. S. “Charles- 
ton,” which was then doing guard duty 
along the Philippine coast to prevent the 
smuggling of guns to insurgents. Nov. 
2, 1899, the “Charleston” was wrecked on 
the Island of Kammigan, and after his 
rescue, transferred to the Marine Bar- 
racks at Cavite, P. I. Life in the bar- 
racks was still eventful, for the Major 
found himself slated for service in the 
many short but furious skirmishes that 
followed, and which were concluded only 
after the surrender of the Philippine 
leader, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo. 

June, 1900, found Major Sugar ordered 
to Company A, First Battalion, to Taku. 
China Maj. L. W. T. Waller was in 
command of the Battalion, and ist Lt. 
Smedley D. Butler commanded Company 
A. Company A was ; 
in all engagements 
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York City where he engaged in the man- 
ufacture of handkerchiefs. January Ist, 
1927, he retired from active business, 


Major Sydney D. Sugar, U. S. M. C. R. 


after a very successful career. At the 
end of the World War he had been com- 
missioned a Captain in the U. S. Army 
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Reserve, but resigned this commission 
on August 26th, 1926, to accept his com- 
mission in the U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve, a few days later. Hon. Melvin 
J. Maas appointed Capt. Sugar a Na- 
tional Committeeman of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, and he also served as 
president of the New York Chapter of 
the Association from February, 1927, to 
March, 1929. 

Major Sugar was recommended for a 
Medal of Honor by the late General L. W. 
T. Waller for bravery in action at the bat- 
tle of Tientsin on July 13th, 1900. He is 
well known for his enthusiasm in Re- 
serve work and is a member of many 
fraternal societies, as well as military 
and naval organizations. He received a 
graduate certificate for the completion 
of the advanced courses in the U. S. Ma- 
rine Correspondence School January 3rd, 
1929. Promoted to the rank of Major 
U. S. M. C. R. May 10, 1929. 


COMMANDING OFFICERS ARE 
AUTHORIZED TO ASSIGN MEN 
TO CLASS HUI, F.M.C.R. 


Communications from the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, dated June 25, 1929, 
revoking previous letter on the subject, 
dated May 2, 1928, which requested com- 
manding officers to recommend the name 
of applicant for Class III, Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve to the Major General Com- 
mandant for approval, now authorizes 
commanding officers to assign men with- 
out requesting authority from head- 
quarters. 

The letter further states: “During the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1929, there 
will be sufficient funds available to main 
tain the enlisted strength of Class III, 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, at 3,103. 
The present strength of Class III, F. M. 
C. R., is approximately 2,500, and of this 
number 1,502 will be discharged, expira- 
tion of period of assignment, during the 
coming fiscal year. 

“In order to interest men of the various 
posts in this subject,an officer particularly 
suited to talk to them should be selected 
as Class III recruiting officer. He should 
possess tact, good judgment, patience 

and perserverance, 
and should be fa 


leading up to the 
capture of both old 
and new Tientsin, 
East and West 
Arsenals. They 
also participated in 
the rescue of the 
McCalla expedition 
then in the sharp 
fighting that led up 
to the triumphant 
capture of Pekin. 
Having com- 
pleted five years of 
service, Major 
Sugar was honor- 
ably discharged 
October 9th, 1901, 
at Mare Island, 
California, and he 
returned at once to 
Manila where he 
engaged in busi- 
until 1909 
when he returned 
to the U. S. and 
settled in New 


Members of the 


301st Artillery Co., who soon go to Camp Meade for training. 


miliar with Marine 
Corps Reserve reg- 
ulations, especially 
those parts apply- 
ing to Class III, in 
order that he may 
answer readily all 
questions asked. 
This officer should 
be in sympathy 
with the organiza- 
tion of the Reserve. 

“It is the desire 
of the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant 
that every effort 
be made to assure 
the Marine Corps 
of the services of 
men discharged 
upon completion of 
an enlistment to 
serve in time of 
national emergency 
declared by the 
President, or in 
time of war. 
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IN WHICH 


theLeatherneck PUDLISHES NEWS FQOM 


ALL DOSTS. 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, 
PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 


Here comes the loud broadcaster from 
Haiti, with plenty of noise, so don’t faint 
or drop dead. 

We have had a few changes at Brigade 
Headquarters. Martens, our red-headed 
mail orderly (used to be), is now a gal- 
loping M. P. It seems as if the mail 
orderly job is only for red heads. Mar- 
tens was relieved by Pfc. Hamilton (red 
head), and Pfc. Stacy took Hamilton’s 
place. Hamilton was formerly the top- 
side runner. It looks as 
if the job was too much 


every day but field day, Sundays and 
holidays, with the first Saturday of each 
month set aside for the brigade com- 
mander’s inspection. The rest of the 
day is devoted to police work. 1:00 p. m., 
liberty call; and if you don’t get away 
by 1:15 the police sergeant has plenty of 
bunks and space to be painted. 

By the way, Martens is goldbricking 
again. What’s wrong, Martens, M. P. 
duty getting too heavy for you? It must 
be an arduous duty, for at present there 
is only a total number of six M. Ps. at 
the hospital. 


expected on the U. S. S. “Henderson,” 
which is due at Chinwangtao soon. 
Analysis of garbled despatches is con- 
tinuing. Sufficient data to reach definite 
conclusions has not yet been received. 
However, the idiosyncrasies of individual 
operators are beginning to show up and 
with this information corrective measures 
are being taken. This is not only im- 
proving the efficiency of the individuals, 
but is also improving the condition in 
which despatches are being received and 
sent. A noticeable improvement in all 
despatches is now being shown. 
During the eclipse of 
the sun on the ninth of 


for Stacy, he is now tak- 
ing a rest in the hospital. 

Sergeant Newcomb 
Smith, formerly acting 
sergeant major, is now a 
lieutenant in the Garde 
d’'Haiti. Good luck to you, 
Lieutenant Smith. The 
big noise at these head- 
quarters is now a full- 
fledged sergeant major, in 
other words, Sergeant Ma- 
jor Hayes. 

There are a few new 
faces in the office force. 
Sergeant Major Hayes, 
Cpl. Sharp, Pfe. Strauss, 
and a few more. We have 
also the old-timer, Chief 
QM. Clerk Bankert. 

Some changes have oc- 
curred in the company. 
Gunnery Sergeant Betke 
is the top kick, and we 
regret the loss of Lieu- 
tenant Butler, who was : 


this month, the radio sta- 
tion at Cavite ran some 
experimental tests, trans- 
mitting simultaneously on 
56; 355; 4,436; 8,872; 13,308 
and 17,744 kilocycles. The 
receivers at Peking and 
Guam observed the signal 
strength, receiver noise 
levels and static strength. 
Conditions appeared to be 
normal at Peking, except 
for a period of about two 
minutes during which 
time a heavy scratching 
sound was heard on all 
frequencies. This sound 
had never been observed 
at Peking before. It will 
remain for Cavite, after 
receiving its various re- 
ports, to determine what 
effect, if any, this eclipse 
exerted on radio trans- 
mission. 

At the present time, Ra- 


transferred to the regi- 
ment. Here’s luck to you, 
Lieutenant, in your new 
billet, and may you give 
the regiment as much help as you did 
Brigade during basketball season. 

Folks, did you ever hear of the Lost 
Battalion or the Foreign Legion? Bri- 
gade Headquarters Company was chris- 
tened with both those names. Use your 
own judgment. 

Since receiving our new top kick, here 
are some of the duties of the personnel: 
First call, 5:45 a. m.; reveille, 6:00 a. m.; 
roll call, 6:15. Sorry we have no drill, 
due to the fact that we haven't any 
water, and the famous slogan of this 
company is: “All the running water you 
want—run and get it.” 

Getting back to the routine of the com- 
pany, after reveille we hike to the regi- 
ment for chow. 7:20 a. m., police call; 
7:40, recall; 8:15, troop inspection; 9:00 
a. m., commanding officer’s inspection, 


Galley in the new Quantico Barracks showing range and steam cookers. 


Folks, this is the last write-up the 
“Office Pest” will contribute (are you 
sorry? Iam). The “Office Pest” claims 
his reason for quitting is that things are 
getting too hot, and the boys are getting 
wise, anyway. Good night, folks, and 
may you all get to Haiti. Beer is only 
ten cents a glass now. 

Here’s to Old Henry. 


COMMUNICATION NOTES, AMERI- 
CAN LEGATION, PEKING, CHINA 


Nothing new has been undertaken this 
month in the way of work on material. 
All is now in readiness for the arrival 
of the two modern transmitters which 
are assigned to the radio station, and 
work remains in “status quo” until they 
are received. At least one of them is 


dio, Peking, works the fol- 
lowing stations regularly: 
Radio, Cavite; Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet; Fourth Regiment, USMC., Shang- 
hai; Commander Yangtze River Patrol; 
Commander South China Patrol, U. S. S. 
“Helena”; U. S. S. “Mindano”; U. S. 
Army Forces, Tientsin; International 
Rifle Range, Peking. 

In addition to these stations, Naval 
vessels work with Peking when they are 
in North China waters. 

The following stations put out good, 
readable signals into Peking during a 
large part of the year: Radio, Honolulu; 
Radio, San Francisco; Radio, Tutuila. 

The following stations are heard fre- 
quently at Peking: Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Fleet; Commander Naval 
Forces, Europe; Radio, New Orleans. 

A list of the first and second operators 
at Radio, Peking, has been given in 
previous notes. The third operators at 
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present are Privates Thomas Thompson, 
Rex Flowers, John P. Drews, and Ira M. 
MeWilliams. These operators guard the 
355-kilocycle circuit continuously, work- 
ing Tientsin, the rifle range, and naval 
vessels working on intermediate fre- 
quency. 

There have been no changes in person- 
nel during the past month. When the 
“Henderson” comes in we are going to 
lose the officer-in-charge of the radio sta- 
tion, Radio Electrician Delmar L. Tuft. 
The whole station will be sorry to see 
him go, as he has done a great many 
things to improve the station. He has 
been here during the entire period of cut- 
ting the station over from an obsolescent 
one to a modern radio plant. He leaves 
for San Francisco. His replacement is 
coming up on the “Henderson.” This 
officer, Chief Radio Electrician Ripley, 
has been doing duty on the flagship U. S. 
S. “Pittsburgh,” and is well acquainted 
with radio in the Asiatic. 

In addition to Mr. Tuft, we are losing 
two others, John Pederson, Private First 
Class, a first operator; and Private Fred- 
erick, our battery man. Glen C. Per- 
sonious, our former staff sergeant, has 
been promoted to the rank of gunnery 
sergeant and is remaining on the station 
as assistant to the officer-in-charge and 
chief operator. 


HARRY MARK COPPINGER DETACH- 
MENT, MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

By Fred H. Kelley 


A year ago the 13th of June, 1929, 
thirteen ex-Marines applied for a charter 
for this detachment. Today we have 
forty members in good standing with 
fourteen in the basket on the eligible 
list. We have our eyes on the “gavel” 
which we expect to win at the close of 
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the membership campaign in October, 
1929. 

Col. W. E. (Bill) Easterwood, Jr., U. 
S. M. C., retired, National Vice-Comman- 
dant of the Southwestern District, was 
in our city recently and while here he 
promised a donation to our detachment 
for the building of a hut. Also during 
his stay in Oklahoma City, we were for- 
tunate in having the Colonel and Mrs. 
Easterwood pose for a group picture with 
some of the members of this detachment. 

The detachment held a Fourth of July 
picnic, the kiddies began the ceremonies 
with fireworks. There were over sixty 
present including members and their 
families. The menu consisted of water- 
melon, drinks, ice cream, fruits, chicken 
and a variety of meats, including hot 
dogs. During the fireworks display Ser- 
geant Turbeville’s car caught fire from a 
Roman candle, and after the top burned 
off the fire was extinguished with a case 
of soda water. The Paymaster informed 
Sergeant Turbeville that the detach- 
ment would reimburse him for damages. 
Our paymaster, Bennie L. Biggs, arrived 
on the scene at 4:30 o’clock after looking 
for our camp from 1 o'clock with two 
eases of (?) which was to have been ice 
cold but was slightly warm due to the 
July sun and dust. When Biggs arrived 
the members held a Kangaroo Court with 
Biggs the defendant. The verdict was 
not guilty due to the fact that Biggs, 
the defendant, has been out of service 
since 1911 and has forgotten reconnoiter- 
ing in true Marine style; everyone had a 
good time and all are standing by for a 
supper and a Leatherneck Ball July 25th 
at the Elmwood Park ballroom. 

Financially we are in good condition, 
could write a check for five hundred dol- 
lars and then be in good shape. All our 
members are married but one, and we 


Members of the Harry Mark Coppinger Detachment, Marine Corps League, Oklahoma 
City, with Col. W. E. Easterwood. 
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do not have stag parties, the wives are 
always on the scene. 

This detachment is indebted for the 
leadership and its plans to First Lieu- 
tenant Roy H. Burton, Chief-of-Staff; 
Second Lieutenant Robert C. Bradford, 
Commandant; Bonnie L. Biggs, Pay- 
master; Timothy J. Tellegen, Vice-Com- 
mandant; David E. Ellison, Provost Mar- 
shal; Richard P. Klien, Edward K. Kraul, 
John F. Banks and Sergeant Turbeville. 
All members are true Marines and stand 
ready to help and assist each other. 

Officials of the detachment are plan- 
ning on purchasing neckties and caps for 
each member from detachment funds. 
They have all worked hard and we be- 
lieve they should have some considera- 
tion and be presented something. 

Last week, our out-of-work committee 
secured and placed three of its members 
in good positions. 

GUAM MARINES 
By Chester E. Anderson 

Although the Marines in Guam seldom 
break into print, they are still on the 
job and to prove it I shall try to give a 
brief account of recent activities there. 

There is at present a Marine personne] 
of 475 enlisted men and twenty-one offi 
cers, all of which are divided into four 
companies with the exception of the 
aviation unit consisting of between 
eighty and ninety men, commanded by 
Capt. F. O. Farrell. 

The Rifle Range Detachment had a 
very successful season of firing from 
March 4th to June 6th. The coaches, 
Gunnery Sgt. George Parrett and Cap- 
tain Ralph R. Robinson deserve special 
mention, having closed the range with a 
94 per cent qualification. 

A new runway is being constructed at 
Aviation and it extends from the hangar 
into the bay, approximately 580 feet. 
Besides the runway, a few alterations 
are being made on the channel which 
will allow planes to make a safer land- 
ing, also an easier and quicker takeoff. 

Sometime ago we were visited by As- 
sistant Adjutant and Inspector, Major 
Thacker, who was very well pleased with 
the condition of the Post and of the men, 
who are under the command of Lieut. 
Col. J. C. Campbell. 

Lieut. Col. Campbell is leaving us in 
the next few weeks. He will be relieved 
by Lieut. Col. Vulte, who has been in 
command of the Naval Prison, Mare Is- 
land, for some months past. We all re- 
gret to see Lieut. Col. Campbell leave, 
but “orders is orders” and Col. Camp 
bell’s sojourn here in Guam has been 
anything but easy, so the least any of 
us can do it to wish him the best of suc- 
cess in procuring another post in which 
duty will not be so strenuous as in Guam. 

Sports—yes, we have our baseball and 
basketball leagues; however, the Marines 
were unfortunate during the baseball 
season. We have every hope of winning 
the Island basketball championship as we 
have lost but two of the players of last 
season’s team and their places are being 
filled with men who know the game. 

Perhaps it will be possible for me to 
give more facts as to our sports the next 
time I write, as our basketball season 
opens in the very near future and base- 
ball has closed, so if the Editor-in-Chief 
doesn’t chuck this into the waste-basket, 
I'll try to keep everyone who is inter- 
ested posted as to what we do in Guam. 
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PERUVIAN GOODWILL FLIERS AR- 
RIVE AT MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
On 14 June, 1929, the Peruvian Good- 

will Bellanca monoplane arrived at 

Archibald Field, Managua, from New 

York, via Washington, Mexico City, 

Guatamala, Honduras and San Salvador, 

enroute to Lima, Peru, via Panama and 

Colombia. 

The plane was piloted by Captain Car- 
los Martinez de Penillos, Peruvian Army, 
and Lieutenant Carlos Zegarra, Peruvian 
Navy. The aviators were met at the 
field by Brigadier General Dion Williams, 
commanding Second Brigade Marines; 
Hon. Matthew E. Hanna, charge d’ 
affaires, American Legation; Colonel R. 
Y. Rhea, chief of staff of the 2nd Bri- 
gade; Major Louis M. Bourne, Jr., com- 
manding officer of the Marine air squad- 
rons of the Second Brigade; the Peruvian 
Consul at Managua, Don J. Joaquin 
Palma, and the Chief of the Protocol, 
Don Enrique Marin, representative of 
President Moncada. 

The Peruvian aviators left Managua 
for San Jose, Costa Rica, on Monday 
morning, the 17th. They expressed great 
gratification at their reception at Archi- 
bald Field and surprise at the facilities 
they found there. The sides of their 
plane were covered with the names of 
the cities, and with the coats of arms 
of the countries visited during their 
flight from Lima to New York and re- 
turn. 


FINAL EXERCISES AT SCHOOLS, 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 

The final exercises of the Field Offi- 
cers’ School, Marine Corps Schools, were 
held at the School Area, Marine Bar- 
racks, Virginia, at 11:00 A. M., June 
22nd. 

The conference hall, where the exer- 
cises were held, was appropriately deco- 
rated with evergreens, flags, and bunt- 
ing. Around the speaker’s platform were 
grouped familiar infantry weapons: the 
rifle, machine gun and howitzer com- 
pany weapons. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent were: Admiral Charles F. Hughes, 
chief of Naval Operations; Major Gen- 
eral Wendell C. Neville, commandant of 
the Marine Corps; Brigadier General 
Smedley D. Butler, commanding the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, and 
Brigadier General Harry Lee, expedi- 
tionary force commander. 

The program was as follows: 

Invocation—Commander J. T. Casey 
(CH. C.), U. S. N., Post Chaplain. 

Introductory remarks—Colonel J. C. 
Breckenridge, commanding Marine Corps 
Schools. 

Address and presentation of diplomas 
—Major General W. C. Neville, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

Benediction—Commander J. T. Casey 
(CH. C.), U. S. N., Post Chaplain. 

The following named officers received 
diplomas in the Field Officers’ School: 

Major William F. Bevan, U.S.M.C.; 
Major Paul A. Capron, U.S.M.C.; Cap- 
tain Pedro A. del Valle, U.S.M.C; Cap- 
tain William F. Gent, U.S.A.; Captain 
George C. Hamner, U.S.M.C.; Lieutenant 
Edwin A. J. Poehlmann, U.S.N.; Major 
Bennet Puryear, Jr., U.S.M.C.; Major 
David M. Randall, U.S.M.C.; Captain 
Walter G. Sheard, U.S.¥ ; Captain 
Walter H. Sitz, U.S.M.C.; Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert O. Underwood, U.S.M.C.; 
Lieutenant Commander Rawson J. Valen- 


ARRIVAL OF PERUVIAN GOODWILL FLYERS AT MANAGUA 
From right to left: Lieutenant Zegarra, Peruvian Navy; Mr. Hanna, American Charge 
d’ Affaires; General Dion Williams, Commanding Second Brigade; Major Louis Bourne, 
Commanding Air Squadrons, Nicaragua; Captain Martinez de Pinillos, Peruvian Army; 
Dr. J. Joaquin Palma, Peruvian Consul General, and Mr. Frizell, Pan-American 
Airways. 


tine, U.S.N.; Captain Thomas E. Watson, 
U.S.M.C., and Captain Charles A. Wynn, 
S.M.C. 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
By Bacardi 


Dear Folks at Home: 

Well, here we are again. Believe me, 
Mom, you wouldn’t know this place. 
Bright green paint, whitewashed stones, 
and the handball court finished. Isn’t 
that something? And another thing, 
Holsworth has completed the job as ex- 
officio of the tennis courts, which are 
completed and ready for use. Kid Hes- 
penheide has been in the sick bay for 
some time with a poisoned foot. Re- 
minds me of Dutch Keller, but do not 
believe Hespy is faking, although he 
manages to get out to the ball game 
every Saturday afternoon, crutches and 
all. 

Talking of baseball, Guantanamo is 
doing itself proud. Without being given 
a chance, they went into a seven-game 
series with the Navy, composed of six 
station players from last year, and won 
two out of four from them. Haaken- 
stad, our “Punghowww,” certainly de- 
serves credit. Backed by Van Horn, Mc- 
Gory, and Disco, he took a set of raw 
ball players, and after losing the first, 
well—look in athletics for the final date. 
Bass, Chisholm, Davis, Ryan, Cassell, 
Passmore, and Easton all did themselves 
proud at bat, although they might have 
gone amiss in the field. But the spirit 
is there. If you don’t think so, watch 
MecGory and Van Horn hobble out there 
afternoons. However, Mac has decided 
to quit. After batting 1000 in the first 
game, with two doubles and a single, the 
next day he couldn’t raise his arm, and 
with his sore jaw, caused by the dentist, 
he decided that he had enough. He has 
joined the Jesse James’s of the diamond, 
and umpired the games following the 
first one. Although he said he quit, he 
ean still be seen trying to put life in his 
soupbone any afternoon at the ball park. 
But you can’t beat old age. 


We have just received thirty-eight 
men from the States, and how welcome 
they are! We are always glad to see 
new men, for work is one mean word 
around here. 

Major Adams, of Adams’ Big Store, 
disposed of his holdings to Second Lieu- 
tenant Kenneth B. Chappell, and it is 
now known as Chappell’s Department 
Store. A new line of rubber tires, tubes 
and babies’ milk bottles will be in next 
January. How about some coke? The 
counter jumpers of Chappell’s Depart- 
ment Store are nice boys, but why run 
out of coke? Welcome, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Chappell, we hope your two years 
will be happy ones. 

We were all sorry to see our genial 
Commodore of the Guantanamo Yacht 
Club and Post Exchange Officer, Major 
Adams, leave, and we wish him much 
success in his new post. The Guan- 
tanamo Yacht Club gave a farewell din- 
ner at Desio, Cuba, for the major when 
Gunnery Sergeant Anten was presented 
with another sailboat cup. If there is 
any duty to be paid on cups—he will win 
the handpainted beer glass, for he has 
many and sundry. 

Second Lieutenant Stuart, Mrs. Stuart, 
Laddie and Janie, departed from our 
midst for Washington, D. C. Many 
happy wishes. They will be missed, 
especially the two children, who were so 
well known for their happy and sunny 
dispositions. 

It is rumored that there will be a big 
banquet at Desio in the near future. 
From the wonderful tales it must be 
going to be a humdinger. Thirty-seven 
courses in all—rough, fine and medium, 
the other 34 being soup and mashed 
potatoes. 

Corporal Jay, the only real typewriter 
man in the Marine Corps, is now pinch- 
hitting for Haack, while “Noisy” is re- 
lieving Beavers of his worries. 

We recently heard over the radio from 
KDKA that John Burns is returning to 
our midst. Welcome home, John. We 
must not forget many congratulations on 
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the success of our winning rifle team. 
They finished third in the Elliott Trophy 
and won the Wirgman cup. Well done, 
thou good and fateful rumhounds. Wish 
you were all coming home. 

Heard at inspection—Inspecting Offi- 
cer: “Where is your toilet outfit?” 

Recent arrival at Guantanamo: “In the 
laundry, sir.” 

Immediately afterwards Dr. Weinert 
revived the first sergeant and placed 
him in a padded cell. 

Constant inspections bring to light 
many fool things. Tent pegs are scarce 
now, owing to the popularity of horse- 
shoes. Steve says it’s good for the arm 
but hell when you forget to clean them 
for inspection. 

“Cowboy” Owsley has been relieved by 
Witten at the corral. He just couldn't 
keep from displaying his prowess, and 
even a good horse gets horsey once in a 
while, and “Sergeant” threw him for a 
loop and a vacation in Woodland’s Sani- 
tarium. There should be the same law 
for horsemen as there is for aviators— 
after a spill, go back up. Our QM. 
hasn't been on a horse since the fall. I 
guess you are never too old to learn. 

Folks, we must mention our barber in 
these columns. Quiet, unassuming, un- 
complaining (sometimes) sort of person, 
Mac of Tennessee fame holds sway in 
good form, but we would recommend a 
milder sort of hair tonic—it brings back 
memories of days gone by. 

Memories of the past at Fish Point. 
Who remembers the NCO’s quarters at 
Coconut Grove with Bachelor Hall? Yes, 
you do. Look at it now! Shades of 
Bacardi and Cerveso; flowers now grow 
where these two held sway before. Pro- 
gress is a terrible thing and marriage a 
great changer. 

Corporal Steve Disco now, and Cor- 
poral Kenneth Deck. My, how we grow! 
Good boys, both of them, but Steve’s 
grandmother fears he will forget her 
teaching and be cruel to the poor boys 
under him, forgetting he was once in the 
ranks himself. Hey! Coalminer. 


EX-MARINE SPLITS $25,000 

In the recent contest offered jointly 
by the American Legion and Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publishers, for the best 
novel of the war, it was announced that 
Miss Mary Lee and William T. Scanlon 
were to share the $25,000 prize. The 
title of Seanlon’s book is “God Have 
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Mercy On Us.” The inability of the 
judges to decide between that and Miss 
Lee’s “It’s a Great War,” makes it neces- 
sary for the winners to divide the prize 
between them. 

Seanlon was born in Chicago, Illinois, 
and applied for enlistment in the Marine 
Corps at that city shortly after the out- 
break of war. After spending some time 
in Parris Island and Quantico, he went 
overseas with the Sixth Regiment, Ma 
rines. He was appointed corporal Sep- 
tember 27, 1917, and sergeant April 21, 
1919. 

Seanlon served in France from No- 
vember 19, 1917, to April 21, 1919. He 
participated in active operations against 
the enemy with the 97th Company, 6th 
Regiment, in the Toulon Sector from 
March 15 to May 13; Aisne Defensive, 
May 31 to June 5; Chateau Thierry Sec- 
tor (Belleau Woods), June 6 to July 9; 
Aisne-Marne Offensive, July 18-19; Mar- 
bach Sector, August 8 to 16; St. Mihiel 
Offensive, September 15-16; Champagne 
Offensive (Blanc Mont), October 1 to 
10; and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, 
November 1 to 11, 1918. He also served 
with the Army of Occupation in the 
march to the Rhine River and in the oc- 
cupation of Germany. Scanlon was dis- 
charged from the service August 16, 
1919. 

MARINES AT RAPIDAN CAMP, 

CRIGLERSVILLE, VA. 
By The Office Cat 

If we don’t get a bar or two out of this 
Wilderness Campaign, there ain't no 
God! That little fracas Grant fought 
hereabout in "61 was a picnic compared 
to our maneuvers getting to where we 
guard these trout and the President when 
he is around. Hsin-Ho, Camp Butler, 
Woodrow Wilson Field, and the Gettys- 
burg Hike combined, plus beaucoup 
mountains, rain, buckets of mud, busted 
trucks (all Marine trucks are that way 
they buy them busted) and roads, com- 
pose the pieces de resistance—stir them 
up, add pepper and salt to suit, and there 
you are, or rather here we are. It’s a 
tough line of boats and no fooling! 
(Adam was the first Marine and that 
remark is the only one ever made that 
we have record of.) 

Swabo on the road business. 


There 


is a road here and we can vouch for it. 
The maintenance outfit cut it through 
and we keep it up. 


She's hand-made 
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literally. We've cracked enough granite 
with sledges on that baby to turn a 
State penitentiary green with shame and 
still she hasn’t any bottom. Some place 
we’ve heard a rumor that the State is 
providing a nice, big, new shiny highway 
but you cannot prove it by us. We've 
been wading around here for three weeks 
and it’s still AWOL. 

The maintenance outfit is a mile higher 
up than we are, being quartered near the 
Summer White House, and those lads 
have been working day and night several 
times, and the truck drivers think that’s 
routine. Lieutenant Muncie and Ser- 
geant McKenzie nurse the FWD’s along 
and spend so much time under the trucks 
they’re uncomfortable vertical (FWD’s 
got their name in Tientsin carrying 10th 
Regiment liberty parties; it stands for 
“Filled with Derelicts”). Quantico feeds 
lumber, tentage, etc., to us by convoys, 
which always break down. Mac takes 
our wrecker and the mules take the load 
on up. The mules break down and Mac 
hauls the mules out with the wrecker. 
Then the wrecker breaks down and the 
Gyrenes walk the load home. Gyrenes 
never break down. They can’t. There's 
nothing in the book about it. Heigh-Ho! 
So it goes, and it’s not so bad at that. We 
might be building stadiums. What Ma- 
rines can’t do, can’t be done! 

You ought to see the muscles and ap- 
petites on this outfit. This President’s 
Guard is no gilt-edged affair. When we 
eat, we EAT. We've got a galley crew 
that cannot be beaten. “Pop” McLaren 
is the skipper and Young and Welsh are 
the crew, and those lads know their 
vegetables. When the ration truck gets 
stuck, they've got to! They have to pick 
em. 

Hornsby and McMellon, the latest ad 
ditions to the galley, are learning the 
tricks of a first-class messman under 
the able direction of Chief Messman 
Stephens. To see him dish out the beans 
is hot stuff and he’d be O.K. only he 
can't keep the flies out of the java. In 
regard to the staff, there is a rumor go- 
ing around that our C.O., Lieutenant 
Bell, has been plotting with the police 
sergeant, “Speed” Corporal Ostmeyer, to 
capture the championship laurels in the 
horseshoe contests. Opposition is in- 
tense and the Plough and Axe Depart- 
ment, consisting of Lieutenant Worn- 
ham and First Sergeant “Beef” Harr- 
mann, who have won 34 out of 35 games. 


— 


Left: Ist Sgt. “Beef” Harmon and “R. O.”, company brains. 


Center: Erecting temporary structures for use of the Marines. 


Right: The headwaters of the Rapidan River near Criglersville, Va. 
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We know it is luck but they would insist 
they were good even if they were. First 
Sergeant Harrman claims he would win 
single handed, but the shoes won’t go 
where he throws them. Maybe he’s 
right; who knows? We have another 
pair of shoes coming. Maybe they will 
behave a little better. 

Our musics are like all other musics. 
It’s bad enough to get up at reveille, but 
they have a dollar watch between them 
which gains fifteen minutes every night 
and when the Top shows them the office 
clock, Apel says, “Well, I went by Mac- 
Millan’s watch.” So we are going to 
chip in pay day and buy them a sun dial 
with radium markings. 

In case the world don’t know it, we 
are Horse Marines also. We have a very 
fine corral. It’s a good thing the mules 
can’t untie themselves or they’d sure go 
over the hill with this guy “Frenchy” 
Laverrier cussing them out in French 
and Robinson running over every row of 
whitewashed rock in the camp each day. 
“Red” Spencer, the other mule skinner, 
claims he knows his stuff when it comes 
to mules, but we have three witnesses 
who claim they caught him trying to put 
the breeching over the horse’s head. We 
don’t get much of a line on Jones. Camp- 
bell, Seara, Coffman and Polonus who 
are supposed to dust the horses off, but 
we do know that one of the horses took 
Coffman for an unrequested ride over 
the mountain side. 

The Blue Ridge Ball League, consist- 
ing of the President’s Guard team (wheel 
barrow Giants), versus the Maintenance 
Detachment (pick and shovel Pirates), 
have played a game at the Guard’s camp 
every Sunday it hasn’t rained. That’s 
two games. The Giant’s won the first 
one, but the Pirates came back with a 
rush for the second tally. When we get 
the Sun and Sunday together again we 
expect to hang the third game in the 
Guard’s front parlor. 


KEY WEST KONKS 
By H. A. Y. Haywire, II. 

“What?” ejaculated John Doe in 
horror. “You're going there?” 

“What of it?” sez I, with visions of 
Tientsin’s Shine Brigade and Brass War 
in the past. “It’s United States, mostly.” 

“IT spent a week there one day,” re- 
turns Jack Deer. 

But he didn’t have to be so calamitous. 
Being welcomed like the prodigal son by 
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“Ski,” the mess sergeant (substitute sea- 
cow for fatted calf), and being told I 
was home, I looked around for the heat 
and all the attendant miseries Jackie 
Fawn had told me to expect, and found 
them rather over-emphasized. 

But this isn’t an impressionistic study. 
Do you play London Bridge? Flute? 
Pinochle? Well, gather round anyhow, 
and meet a few of the Island’s choice 
gazookuses. 

Our C.O., Captain Swink, is the type 
of man you'd like to call Daddy, and con- 
stitutes the Marine commissioned per- 
sonnel. In spite of all his duties, he 
likes to go fishing in our bonny 32-foot 
motor launch yclept “THE LEATHER- 
NECK,” which is available for our use 
at all times. 

The QM. is ably managed by QM. Sgt. 
Reddish, assisted by Private Snyder. 
Reddish explains Snyder’s long absences 
by the fact that the private is ex-U. S. 
Army Cavalry, and when he once mounts 
the bucking GMC, in search of beans, 
boxes or brew, he can’t hear recall. 

In the office can be found any day, or 
almost any day, the popular top-kick, Jo 
Palwick, and the clown, Pvt. Bill Neblett. 
Bill was already a clown before he fell 
heir to the job, and he’s had a relapse. 
Besides, he’s got a girl in Miami, and 
we’re expecting him to take off with the 
payroll one of these days. 

The Marine Corps is noted for its 
beautiful musics, but Key West chal- 
lenges the world to a beautiful music 
contest, to be held at Atlantic City five 
minutes from Wednesday. Drummer 
Green’s form is superior to that of 
Trumpeter Daugherty, but any of Daugh- 
erty’s coat lapels on his civilian suits 
will tell the United States who the 
daughters of Key West are necking—I 
mean backing. 

Sergeants Hughdie Baucum and Zack 
Handley are Sandino-chasers on vaca- 
tion, as is Corporal Reuben “Jughead” 
Ward. Corporal Davis handles the Post 
Exchange, and, as we understand it, has 
some interest in Key West’s telephone 
exchange. But business is business, pals. 

We will have to devote a whole para- 
graph to “Awful Animal” Bates, cor- 
poral par excellence. “Horrible Crea- 
ture” is the bootlegger’s best buddy, bar 
none, and president of the club that has 
for its aim the preservation of this tiny 
island by the simple medium of spending 
the. government’s money as fast (or 
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faster) as it’s collected, drawn, extorted, 
or what verbs have you. We call the 
attention of all erudite philologists who 
may be perusing this page that Bates 
isn’t a Scotch name anyway. 

We complete the list of NCO’s with 
Corporal Mutt, soon to be promoted to 
sergeant. Mutt enlisted at Key West in 
1924 to serve for life, and is still here. 
He has two days foreign service in Cuba, 
and a wonderful record, except for one 
or two disturbances with visiting cats, 
for which he was restricted from choco- 
late candy. Mutt is a sea-going salt- 
water critter, and dives and swims with 
the gang in their sun-back Jantzens. He 
is white and bull, though from his ex- 
terior appearance and demeanor, one 
would draw the conclusion that some of 
his ancestors appear to have had plebeian 
tastes. 

It won’t do to get all hot and bothered 
about all the other shining lights. With 
due time they will be exposed (turn on 
the green light, Abie) in future issues 
of The Leatherneck. Besides, I hear the 
phone ringing, and there is a barrage of 
witty idiots shouting “Why don’t you 
marry the woman.” A martyr’s fate, 
chums, you said that right. 


ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
By J. C. Stinnett 

Well, here we are again, with more 
news from Headquarters Detachment, St. 
Thomas, V. I. 

June 14 was a gala day at Saint 
Thomas. The S. S. “Shawnee,” tourist 
ship, put in here on her tour of the West 
Indies. There were about three hundred 
tourists aboard her. They came from 
the Lone Star State and Kansas City. 
Among them were Governor Dan Moody 
of Texas and members of the chambers 
of commerce of Beaumont, Texas, and 
Kansas City. Our commanding officer, 
Colonel Meade, extended a warm wel- 
come to the visitors upon their arrival 
in our fair city. All and the ship’s cook 
fell out for a parade, consisting of two 
Marine companies, a bluejacket company 
and the necessary special details. Cap- 
tain Glenn D. Miller, USMC., was in com- 
mand. In the reviewing stand were the 
distinguished visitors, Colonel Meade, 
Acting Governor Van Fatten, Acting 
Commandant of the Station, Commander 
Settles, and President of St. Thomas 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Emile Berne. 

Immediately after the parade liberty 


Left: Member of the mounted patrols that are guarding President Hoover at his summer camp in Virginia. Center: The Marine 
Right: Police Sgt. “Speed” Ostermeyer with the mascot. 


Guard camp. 
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was granted everyone for the rest of the 
day. Colonel and Mrs. Meade enter- 
tained visitors at their home throughout 
the afternoon. The tourists enjoyed the 
golfing and tennis tournaments, and there 
was dancing at the Grand Hotel, to which 
everyone was welcome. The Marine and 
Navy personnel had the pleasure of go- 
ing aboard the “Shawnee” as she lay at 
anchor in the harbor. Tourists and serv- 
ce men mingled pleasantly until the de- 
parture of the “Shawnee.” 

\ series of competitions are being held 
by Headquarters Detachment, some of 
which have already been run off. The 
specialists competition for the best 
storeroom, open to the Quartermaster 
Department, Post Exchange, Mess De 
partment and Police Department, was 
won by the Mess Department. Mess 
Sergeant Little said it was a cinch, but 
didn’t believe it was a very close race. 
In the Orderly competition the prize was 
captured by Pvt. Lawrence P. “Sheik* 
Geissinger. It was a treat to see the 
joyful expression on this young man’s 
face when he was announced the winner. 
However, he still persists in giving out 
growls which seems to be an incurable 
habit with him. Private Jose De Gracia 
proved to be the most adept in perform- 
ing the manual of arms. Joe says all it 
takes is a strong arm and an educated 
rifle. The squad drill was won by the 
second squad, led by Corporal Copus. In 
the Section Drill, Sergeant Little’s first 
section ran away with the honors. This 
man Little with his leader’s ability has 
been monopolizing all the glory in that 


field so far. Sergeant Langsdorf’s sec 

tion was also very good and received 

honorable mention. The aforesaid com- 


petitions are all that have been held to 
date, but there are many more to come, 
and even the lowest private will have to 
be pretty rotten not to get in the money 
on something. The athletic events are 
yet to be held. Also there are map 
making, signaling, and first aid com 
petitions 

The June “Kittery” takes back to the 
States two of our old timers, Corporal 
Copus and Trumpeter Andrews of Saint 
Thomas and Saint Croix respectively. 
After spending two years in the tropics 
these young men aim to give the flap- 
pers a treat. Rejoice, fair maidens 
Cecil and Andy claim they haven't for- 
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gotten how to conduct themselves while 
on parlor duty, even if they haven't had 
any practice in many moons. 

The nine men who arrived here on the 
23rd were just in time for the dance 
sponsored by the enlisted men’s club. 
Some of our more talented Marines par- 
ticipated in a minstrel show, also spon 
sored by the club. This was a howling 
success from every point of view. There 
is beaucoup talent distributed among the 
Leathernecks at this post, and given the 
right opportunity they will make the 
world sit up and take notice, believe it 
or not. 

Our own top, First Sergeant Lyons of 
Headquarters Detachment, is being com- 
pelled to set up bachelor’s quarters again 
after the departure of Mrs. Lyons and 
daughter, Thelma, for the States. Keep 
the home fires burning, Top, until the 
girls come home. 

Sergeant Langsdorf is taking charge 
of the Marine detachment at Cruze Bay, 
Saint John. He will relieve Sergeant 
Ferguson, who will return to Saint 
Thomas for duty. 

Lieutenant Quaster, the new command- 
ing officer of the 56th Company, Saint 
Croix, has taken off with a bang. A new 
routine has been adopted with the utmost 
success. The company has fired the au- 
tomatic rifle this year with increased 
qualifications. Various sports and recre- 
ations are being indulged in by the men, 
and much interest is being taken. The 
morale of the post, always excellent, 
seems to be improving day by day, and 
with the indomitable Lieutenant Quaster 
at the helm, much is to be expected from 
sur rifle range detachment. 

In the near future the boys are losing 
First Sergeant Stubbe, as he is going 
back to the States preparatory to his re- 
tirement after twenty vears in the serv- 
ice. Sergeant Stubbe has had a very 
brilliant career in the Corps, and we 
understand he has a good job waiting for 
him in Cleveland, Ohio. More success 
to you, old timer! 


AVIATION SQUADRON, MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 
By John P. Yates 
Station A-V-I-A-T-I-O-N is on the air, 
broadcasting from Manague, Nicaragua, 
after a long period of inactivity. For 


“General” Anastacia Hernandez (center), bandit, with subjefes, cleaning streets in 
Ocotal, Nic., under Marine sentry. (Photo by Proctor.) 
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the present we are navigating with a 
force of 200 men including officers and 
enlisted men. It looks as if we will be 
back to normal in the near future with 
the elimination of the short timers and 
those whose tours of tropical duty are 
expiring. A good number of our per- 
sonnel will soon be strolling up the gang- 
plank of some ship which will take them 
back to the United States. 

Our Commanding Officer, Major 
Bourne, a square-shooter at all times, 
has given the men an opportunity to in- 
dulge in outdoor sports such as baseball, 
volleyball, tennis, and swimming by the 
declaration of a half day routine. There 
is not enough flying being done to work 
a full day. Lieutenant Palmer, recently 
arrived from the States, has taken over 
the reins as athletic officer. The men 
are trying their best to aid Lieutenant 
Palmer by organizing a baseball team 
in each squadron. Lieutenant Palmer is 
trying hard to put out winning teams 
and success and good luck will surely 
come his way. 

Another incident which has taken place 
since the arrival of Lieutenant Palmer 
has been the organization of an or- 
chestra. Sgt. Fred Scott (ex-cop from 
Minneapolis) is the leader. The “Hard 
Timers” have given us one very enjoy- 
able concert since their organization. A 
tip is given to Ted Lewis and Whiteman 
to “snap out of it” or our “Hard Timers” 
will be copping all the honors. 

We will endeavor to tell you something 
of each department at this post. Start- 
ing with the Galley wherein rest the 
fondest hopes of all “chow hounds,” we 
find Lieutenant Marshali as mess officer, 
ably assisted by Sergeant “Pop” Pelz, 
Corporal Wallace, and several cooks. 

Pfc. Taylor is the first cook and, con- 
sidering the fact that he didn’t go to 
the Cooks and Bakers School at Parris 
Island, he swings a mean cleaver and is 
a very good cook. We have a product of 
that institution in Alfred Union who 
hails from Cleveland, Ohio, and must be 
a pretty fair cook since he made Pfc. the 
first of June. 

Our third cook is a red-head from Par- 
ris Island by the name of Walter Wil- 
helm. He hails from Baltimore. Ow 
fourth cook is Hunt, who has been trans- 
ferred here from Puerto Cabezas since 
the abandonment of the latter post as an 
aviation station. Mess Sergeant “Pop” 
Pelz wants to go back in the hills. He 
says there is no place more like home 
than the hills. He must be from Ken- 
tucky, for these Kentuckians always 
want to go back into the hills. 

His sparring partner is Corporal Wal- 
lace, the ex-mess sergeant. He draws 
all the stores and makes out the menus 
for the command. 

As we approach the Sick Bay, we 
wander into the “Quinine Crew.” Dr. 
Neuberger has a system of preventing 
malarial fever by the giving of large 
doses of quinine. His assistants are Lo- 
gan, Spray, Barnett, and Smith, who also 
agree with the quinine treatment. How- 
ever, the boys all seem to agree in the 
effects of this treatment from the quan- 
tities of quinine consumed. 

In the Photo Section we come upon 
Gunnery Sergeant Morgan and Private 
Sanders. They are very expert in photo- 
graphing the various members of the 
command and their facility in develop- 
ing pictures borders on the miraculous. 

At Headquarters we find Larry Dar- 
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ner, one-time corporal, now a sergeant. 
His industry in keeping his work in per- 
fect shape has earned a promotion for 
him. Don’t lay down on the job, Larry. 
you are bound to make first sergeant 
and we hope it won’t be long. 

There is also a fellow here who hails 
from Covington, Kentucky, by the name 
of Monroe Steffans. He makes out the 
guard roster and telephone orderly 
roster. Unless watched very closely, he 
is liable to sneak up on his best friend 
and stab him in the back. Captain E. D. 
Howard, our executive officer, is promi- 
nent in the affairs of the camp. Ser- 
geant-Major Blay is putting his shoulder 
to the wheel to make things run in Avia- 
tion. 

Service Company has First Sergeant 
Tivey who looks after the payroll for 
Lieutenant Cowie, our engineering offi- 


cer. However, Lieutenant Cowie has 
plenty to do in keeping things in tip-top 
shape. 


Lieutenant Kail, our communications 
officer, holds sway at the Radio shack, 
with Gunnery Sergeant Adams as second 
in command. Cameron, Due, Arthur, 
Martin, and Walsh take turns as radio 
man of watch and telephone orderly. 
Arthur and Martin would rather miss 
chow than stay away from the tennis 
courts. Looks as if we had a second 
Tilden and a second Hunter in the mak- 
ing. Due and Walsh are running around 
showing off their stripes. Both made 
Pf. the first of the month. 

Lieutenant Vernon E. Megee is squad- 
roh quartermaster and _ transportation 
offcer. He hails from San Diego. He 
started as a storeroom keeper after he 
left Boot Camp. Later he was trans- 
ferred to another department, but after 
receiving his commission he was again 
sent to labor under the quartermaster’s 
banner. He possesses a complete know!l- 
edge of every article from A to Z. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Joseph N. M. 
Berger, who has joined us for a tour of 
tropical duty also hails from sunny Cali- 
fornia. He can say “yes” and “no,” but 
be sure to get his signature to a custody 
receipt. His assistant is Ussery. This 
worthy looks after all vouchers and cor- 
rects all errors that he finds, except 
those made by himself. Private Lucas 
looks after all cards on the Pratt-Whit- 
ney and is assisted by Wright who hails 
from bloody Chicago. Supply Sergeant 
Tenney holds the exalted position of er- 
rand boy. He is constantly on the run 
between Managua and the field, with 
bolts, rivets, or what have you in his 
possession. Tenney, proud of his Span- 
ish knowledge, spent some time explain- 
ing to a clerk in a Managua store that 
he wanted a ledger book. After he had 
talked himself red in the face, the clerk, 
with a wondrous look of intelligence, 
finally grasped the idea and looking at 
Tenney, said, “Oh, you want a ledger 
book!” in perfect English. Tenney is 
the first supply sergeant who ever 
wasted so much time and effort doing 
nothing. 

His assistant is Pfc. Parsons. If they 
ever quit making Beechnut and Granger, 
this keeper of accounts will be lost. Ser- 
geant Scott is in charge of the store- 
rooms. His motto is preparedness. He 
is always ready for an inspection. Her- 
man Huddle made Pfc. on the first of 
June after eleven months labor in the 
QM. storerooms. The writer, by name 


Yates, hailing from Ohio, is also occu 
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Wounded Marines arrive at Ocotal, Nicaragua, after a skirmish with bandits in the 


outlying hills. 


pied in the storerooms. Transferred 
from the Cooks and Bakers School to the 
Aircraft Squadrons as a cook, he was 
soon relieved to become second man to 
Bedner, now in Quantico. The boys say 
that judging by my growls, I should 
have made QM. Sergeant long ago. 
Maybe I will on the last cruise of my 
thirty years. 

Our police sergeant is Edward Kier- 
nan, an Irishman, who !eft New York to 
put in a hitch in the Army and is now 
on his second cruise in the Marine Corps. 
Kiernan was a private until the first of 
June, when he made corporal. Luck to 
you, Kiernan, hope you make sergeant! 

The Fabric Shop is in charge of Ser- 
geant Willie White and his two able 
assistants, Corporal Jackson and Pri- 
vate Dubridge. It is their job to keep 
the wings of all the planes in good con- 
dition. 

The Ordnance Department is_ in 
charge of Lieutenant Hart. Pfc. Seager 
is his assistant at the desk and Pfc. 
Ashman and Pfc. Gordon as_ assistants 
on the line. 

The carpenter work is in the care of 
Gunnery Sergeant William Groves. Ser- 
geant Rowland and several other men 
are around to do the menial labor. 


COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT, 
JICARO, NICARAGUA 
By F. J. F. 


Well, here we are on the string again. 
The only thing exciting here lately is the 
order to transfer twenty-four of our men 
to the States. 

Our officers are First Lieutenant Huff. 
and Lieutenant Nelson. The “top” is 
First Sergeant Kenny. Some of the 
others are Gunnery Sergeant Allen, Ser- 
geant Schane, Corporal Burt, and Cor- 
poral Lacessese. 

Pfc. Noe says that when he gets back 
to Oklahoma he’s sure going to show 
those cowboys how to shoot a machine 
gun. Corporal Burt is still our mulero. 
Pfe. Triplet is our first cook, with Florin 
helping. Our wondrous messmen are 
Speed Parks, the North Carolina Sheik, 
and his playmate Dunnay. The mess ser- 
geant was recently heard to remark that 
the cooks should put one more bean in 
the coffee. Private Hendricks, our com- 


(Photo by C. B. Proctor.) 


pany artist, says “Stand still, boys, until 
I get that one.” 

“Ouch! Ouch!” says Pullman. “What’s 
the matter?” asks Snyder, “are the clip- 
pers pulling?” “No,” says Pullman, 
“vou’re cutting my ear off.” 

The boys of the 14th were very sorry 
to hear of the accident which befell Lieu- 
tenant H. D. Hansen shortly after he 
left this company for duty in the States 
in aviation. 


THE MINUTEMEN OF THE U. S. S. 
“LEXINGTON” DETACHMENT 
By Omega White 
At last, through persuasion or other- 
wise, we have come to realize that a note 
from the “Lexington’s Guards” has not 
been published in “The Leatherneck” 
since the colossal oil-eater scraped the 
sides of the Quincy, Massachusetts, draw- 

bridge. 

Anyway—we are here—but if we're 
here, like the early bird where did we 
come from—and why? Most all hands 
know that this is a new ship, and that it 
contains a prize crew. We, as Marines, 
can particularly vouch for that state- 
ment, for have we not been compared 
with the best? 

It has been noted to the satisfaction of 
our detachment commander, Captain B. 
M. Coffenberg, of New York traffic-stop- 
ping fame, that the detachment is really 
a salty, sea-going Leatherneck following. 
So, you landlubbers, take heed should you 
decide to board the fastest ship afloat, 
and its fast, sure, soldiers of the sea. 

Lieutenant C. R. Freeman is our junior 
Marine officer, and has been with us since 
the commissioning of the ship (1927), 
and the men take this opportunity to 
state that a finer officer to soldier under 
cannot be found. 

For the information of those Marines 
who know us personally, we are going to 
mention a few names of the men of this 
guard, and—shh—their incidental weak- 
nesses, sO as you sew, so shall ye rip. 

First Sergeant Richardson is a darn 
good top—and the gang’s with him all 
the way to the wool. Oh, he’s not a 
sheepherder. We feel safe in stating 
that a finer top cannot be found in this 
wildly scattered Corps of ours. A real 
red-blooded Leatherneck whose ambition 
it is to please. One can’t help but note 

(Continued on page 42) 
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rublished each month by The United States Marine Corps Inaeti- 
cute, Washington, D. C., for the advancement of education. Copy 
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Editor and Publisher, First Lieutenant M. B. Twining; As- 
sociate Editors, Gunnery Sergeant James M. Frost and 
Corporal Frank H. Rentfrow; West Coast Representative, 
Gy. Sgt. Neal G. Moore, Marine Barracks, San Diego, Calif.; 
Advertising Manager, Private Walter E. Whitcomb; Circula- 
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Marine Corps Reserve 


HIS month marks the height of the active training of the 

Marine Corps Reserve. At Quantico, Fort Meade and San 
Diego the reserve companies are under canvas, undergoing a 
short but strenuous period of intensive training. 

The importance of an active, well trained reserve cannot 
be over-emphasized and every Marine, active or resrve, should 
realize the mission and purpose of the Marine Corps Reserve. 
In time of war the Corps would suddenly be called upon to 
expand to many times its present size and to absorb thousands 
of men from civil life. These would be good men to be sure 
but would lack military training in general and in particular 
they would not be trained for the special duties of Marines 
nor would they have the background of Corps tradition that is 
a requisite of a good Marine. In the process of forming this 
war-time Marine Corps we would be in danger of losing to 
some degree the traits that have ever made the name Marine 
a word to conjure with. 

However, with an efficient and well-trained reserve, we can 
face any reasonable expansion of the Corps without fear of 
losing any of the things we hold so valuable. We have such a 
reserve today; not large to be sure but enthusiastic, active 
and ever growing. Its officers, for the most part, are men 
who have formerly been members of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the active Corps. Many of them served with dis- 
tinction in France and wear the Fourragere of the Fourth 
Brigade. The same is true of hundreds of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men who compose the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Those who have never experienced active duty with 
the Corps are true Marines none the less for they have been 
drawn to the Corps by a love of its history and rich tradition 
and they are as zealous in their devotion as any thirty-year 
man. They fit in. 

The happy result of having a trained reserve of real Marines 

not merely citizens trained in the profession of arms—lies 
in the fact that when the call to battle comes, as come it must, 
the Corps will increase over night and the men who are called 
to the colors will be trained and confident and imbued with 
that same spirit that carried the colors of the Fifth and Sixth 
from Belleau to the heights beyond the Meuse. 

Let us give the credit that is due the members of the 
Reserve in training this summer. They are Marines, who 
from motives of patriotism and love of Corps alone are devot- 
ing their vacation days to the service without reward and at 
considerable personal sacrifice to themselves. The active per- 
sonnel appreciates as never before the fine spirit of service 
that actuates the Marine Corps Reserve. 


. 

Send In Your Suggestions 
HE United States Marine Corps naturally attracts men from 
all stations in life. The fields of occupation that they 
represent are wide and varied. Some have had the advantage 
of a college education, others have not; but they are all Ma- 
rines And it is for these men that “The Leatherneck” is 
intended. Those who choose the stories and editorial matter 
included in this magazine do so with only one thought in mind: 
“Will it interest the majority of readers?” Stories are 


The late General Eli K. Cole 


Aucust, 1929 


obtained from the best possible sources, written by authors 
whose abilities are unquestioned. No effort is spared to 
procure the most appropriate material available. 

It has been said “The Leatherneck” is second to none in 
service publications. This commendation is gratifying to the 
editors, but still they are not satisfied. Perfection can never 
be achieved; there is room for improvement in everything. 
With that in mind the editors wish to remind you that this is 
YOUR magazine. They strive only to act as your agent and 
included articles and stories of your own choice. But they 
have no way of knowing exactly what you want unless you 
write and tell them. From time to time the staff receives 
suggestions for the improvement of “The Leatherneck.” Each 
idea is considered and, if practical, adopted. That is exactly 
what they want. If you have any suggestions to offer, don’t 
hesitate. It is not necessary for your letter to go through 
official channels. Simply address it to “The Leatherneck,” 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Very likely the readers noticed the several illustrations in 
the July issue. In accordance with suggestions for improve- 
ment, this policy of illustrating stories with the work of 
eminent artists will continue. Further, a series of paintings 
has been procured to be used as covers. They depict Marines 
in action in all ages all over the world. The first will be on 
the September cover. It is worth saving and framing, as is the 
entire series being drawn for you by a talented artist. 

If you don’t happen to like the chow that is served to you it 
doesn’t take you long to give the mess sergeant a growl. If 
you don't like the things in “The Leatherneck,” don’t be bash- 
ful; put in your complaint and you'll get what you want.” 


General Eli K. Cole 


T is with the deepest regret that The Leatherneck informs 

its readers of the death of Major General Eli K. Cole which 
occurred at San Francisco, California, on July 4 at the Letter- 
man General Hospital. 

General Cole entered the Marine Corps in 1890 after seven 
years service as a Naval Cadet and Passed Midshipman, and 
his early service was spent on 
the wooden sailing ships of the 
Old Navy. He was one of the 
few remaining officers who 
served throughout the era of 
great change that has marked 
the last forty years in the his- 
tory of the Marine Corps. 

General Cole served during 
the Spanish-American War, in 
the Philippines during the in- 
surrection, and in Panama 
where he commanded a _bat- 
talion of Marines. In 1915 he 
went to Haiti in command of a 
regiment and saw much active 
service in the northern part of 
the Republic. In 1916, while 
still a colonel, he assumed com- 
mand of all Marine forces in 
Haiti and a year later was pro 
moted to brigadier general. 
During the World War he com- 
manded the Fifth Brigade of 
Marines in France. In addition 
to numerous campaign medals 
General Cole was awarded the 
Navy Cross for his services in 
the Republic of Haiti. 

Throughout his entire career, 
General Cole was intensely in- 
terested in all matters relating 
to the welfare of enlisted men 
and in all things tending to improve the professional standards 
of the Marine Corps. During his years of service vast changes 
and improvements have been made in the organization, equip 
ment and training of the Corps and he was one of those who 
devoted his service to the task of keeping the service abreast 
of the times. He was an ardent advocate of military education 
and ranked as an authority on all matters anent the innumer- 
able activities of the Corps. 

By his death we have lost an officer who had served his 
country with distinction for over forty-five years, who knew 
his profession with the utmost thoroughness, and who was 
devoted to the interests and well being of all those whom he 
commanded. 
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7 Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the Worta. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Monthly Report for July, 1929 
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Total number individuals enrolled 5,693 
* Total number enrolled since last report 234 
Total number disenrolled since last report 119 
Number examination papers received during period 2,759 
Total number graduates to date 4,207 


AMBITIOUS MEN, ATTENTION! 
The Good English Course 


The Good English Course is especially suitable for the person 
whose knowledge of the elementary principles of good English 
is faulty, yet it serves as an excellent review for the one whose 
English needs only “brushing up.” The course consists of a 
series of fifteen easy lessons in business English and cor- 
respondence. 


The very first lesson starts off with the proper arrangement, 
punctuation, and wording of letters. The student cannot fail 
to improve to a considerable extent his letter writing ability 
after working out the practical exercises in this lesson. 


The student next goes into the great field of word study. 
Pleasant exercises in the use of the dictionary, syllabication 
and accenting of words, the use of synonyms and antonyms, 
lead the student in the right direction toward the establish- 
ment of a good working vocabulary. 


An easy entrance into the realm of English Grammar, 
without the usual maze of disheartening technicalities, fol- 
lows. By means of practical exercises, a sufficient working 
knowledge of grammar to enable the average person to use 
it correctly is effected. In connection with this, the student is 
coached in avoiding the use of the most common incorrect 
expressions and in substituting for them their correct forms. 


Now comes what seems the best planned lesson possible in 
the study of punctuation. The rules are absolutely thorough, 
clearly explained, and entirely comprehensible. The student 
who masters this lesson need never question his ability to 
punctuate accurately and easily. 


The last two lessons are devoted entirely to correspondence, 
which includes all forms of letter writing, business forms, 
telegrams, and the like. Much opportunity is given the student 
to develop and improve his written expression, and he is 
enabled, in preparing the various exercises, to make use of 
all the previous instruction acquired from the very beginning 
of the course. 


The pamphlets used are neat and attractive, of the popular 
“pocket size,” concise and clearly printed; the language is 
understandable; the questionnaires which the student is re- 
quired to fill out eliminate much unnecessary writing and are 
a pleasure to prepare. Taken as a whole, the Good English 
Course is one of the most practicable offered by the Marine 
Corps Institute. Its instruction is needed by almost every 
one, and it would be very beneficial to all. At the present 
time, among its most active students are found many of the 
highest ranking non-commissioned officers, as well as com- 
missioned officers. 


Enroll for That Course Today! 


Just Fill in the Blank Below! 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Organization 
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New Marine Barracks at Quantico 


ever have iv 
washed by 


MILITARY post where no will 
peel a potato and where dishes will be 
may sound like a dream to those who 
loathing the “kitchen police” of their 
But it is a dream which will soon be 
translated into realitv at the Marine Barracks in 
Quantico, Va. Down at the big the Potomac 1,500 Ma 
rines have moved inte 4 group of new buildings which engineers 
and quartermasters agree are the most modern barracks ever 
oeccuried by the men of the service. 
Phe set of structures consists of three barracks, each capable 
of housing a peace strength battalion of 500 men. These build- 


one 


machinery 
| recall with 
wartime days 


base or 


ings stand out boldly on a hilltop overlooking the Potomac 
River. Their three stories of brick and concrete tower above 
the squat wooden shacks in which Marines have lived since 


the stirring days of 1917. The 
old wartime barracks were not 
intended by their builders to 
stand more than five years, but 
they have served their purpose 
for better than twelve. 


The new buildings are the 
first of a series of barracks 
which will, when completed, 


transform Quantico into one of 
the finest posts in the country. 
In addition to the living quar- 


ters several other structures 
are rapidly taking shape. 
These include a huge central 
heating plant which will do 
away with the ancient stoves 
of unhallowed memory. The 


heating system will burn pul- 
verized coal which will be 
blown into the furnaces like 
fuel oil. The Quantico plant 


is the first of this type to be 
built for the Naval service. 
Those in charge of the work 


assert that it will accomplish a 
great saving in the cost of fuel. 


Near the heating plant is 
the frame of a big garage 
There is also a shop for the 


repair of motor transport units 
and storage facilities for gasv- 
line and oil. Down beside the 
tracks of the R. F. and P. is 
a group of warehouses and un- 
loading platforms with enough 
side tracks to enable a sizeable 
expedition to “shove off” over- 
night without interfering with 
the regular railroad traffic be 
tween Washington and Rich- 
mond, 

However, the interiors of the 
barracks are of greatest interest to those who will live there. 
The ground floor of each building is given over to a big mess 
hall where the messmen will shove the “chow” around on 
two-deck serving wagons that move on rubber-tired wheels. 
These ingenious “bean carts” will distribute the foed so swiftly 
that it will find itself on a hungry Marine's fork before it has 
half a chance to grow cold. 

Back of the mess hall is the kitchen, or galley as it is known 
in Marine Corps lingo. And this is where the quartermasters 
have done themselves proud. Never before have there 
such galleys in Quantico. A dozen labor-saving devices will 
take the sting from “K. P.” duty. In one corner of each galley 
stands a machine which can peel and wash 60 pounds of 
potatoes in 10 minutes. Nearby is a dishwashing machine 
which will cleanse 12,000 pieces in an hour. All the merry 
kitchen police need do is to shove the crockery and hardware 
onto a conveyor. They will come out the other end as clean 
as a whistle. Allowing eight pieces of tableware per man, 
even when a barracks is filled to its capacity of 500, the dish- 
washing will not consume more than 25 minutes per meal. 


been 


Central Heating Plant which will soon be in operation for the 
New Marine Barracks at Quantico, Virginia. 


Every galley is also equipped with a large range. There are 
also big steam boilers for stews, soups and vegetables in which 
the heat can be so accurately regulated that there will be no 
danger of spoiling the food in the cooking. The galleys are so 
arranged that the messmen can push their past the 
serving table in a continuous line without confusion or delay. 

On the ground floor of each barracks there are also reading 
and recreation rooms and offices for the officers and non-com- 
missioned staffs. The upper floors are occupied by large and 
cheerful sleeping quarters where each man will have a full 
length locker in which to hang his clothes. There are ample 
shower rooms on each floor and separate sleeping rooms for non- 
commissioned officers. 

The heating plant, which is large enough to keep all Quantico 
comfortable, will be in operation before the first snow flies. The 
warehouses and loading plat- 
forms will be ready to handle 
supplies in October, and the 
garage and shops will be occu- 
pied by Fall. 

On the wooded heights back 
of the barracks are five apart- 
ment houses for officers, most 
of them in an advanced stage 
of construction These will 
also receive their heat from 
the central plant. 

Two years ago Congress ap 
propriated $2,256,000 for the 
work now under way. This in- 
cludes roads and grading in 
addition to the buildings. The 
new buildings are so much 
cheaper to maintain than the 
old frame structures that over 
a period of years the entire 
cost will be made up by the 
saving in upkeep and fuel. 

There is something touching 
in the passing of the old green, 
wooden barracks that housed 
the wartime Marines. Most of 
them are gutted, with broken 
windows that permits the dirt 
to sweep through to cover the 
floor. Rubbish is piled up in 
corners, and the paint on the 
outside is cracked off. The 


carts 


doors, where they still remain, 
sag wearily on their rusted 
hinges. The duckboards span- 
ning the surrounding ditches 


usefulness, 
them with 


have outlived their 
and one traverses 
caution. 

The old buildings of the can- 
tonment are ranged in unit 
groups. Here many 
assigned to the Fifth Regiment, and here are traces of habita 
tion by the Sixth. One can see the sorry remains of what had 
at one time been a garden; now weeds flourished arrogantly. 
Weatherbeaten signs, almost illegible, still trace the legends and 
utility of the various barracks. Here was one used as a head- 
quarters, another sheltered the men of the Eighteenth Company. 
Small shelter they could offer now with their sagging, leaking 


were so 


roofs. But all things must pass. The Glory of Greece lives only 
In saga, and the Grandeur that was Rome remains only in 
legend. So, too, with Quantico. Phoenix-like, old Quantico is 


passing, and a newer one rises from the ashes to take its place. 
That is Life; new men come, young blood, fresh hopes, but the 
old flags and old traditions established can never die. 

Perhaps the irony of such things is everywhere. The old must 
make room for the new; else there would be no progress. But 
smothered in the dirt and ruin that a decade has heaped upon the 
floors of these old buildings are many little wooden plaques giv- 
ing the name of the Marine who once slept in a certain bunk in 
that room. Then beneath the name is the age-old disposition of a 
soldier: “Killed in Action, Blane Mont, October 3, 1918.” 
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Lower 


Top: One of the three new battalion barracks at Quantico, which has just been occupied. Lower left: Sleeping quarters. 
right: Galley, showing mechanical dish-washer which will handle 12,000 pieces an hour. 


The Marine Detachment at New London, Conn., commanded by Captain G. H. Morse, U.S.M.C., go to see “The Leatherneck.” 
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STUDENTS, RESERVE COMPANY OFFICERS’ CLASS 
to right): First Lieutenant Carl R. Berglund. FMCR: Captain Arthur E. Lyng. FMCR: Captain Frank B. Wilbur. FMCR: Captain Charles A 
Beard. VMCR: First Lieutenant Robert E. Barrett. FMCR ‘irst Lieutenant Philip R. Hockenberger. VMCR Rear rov 
Lieutenant Victor W. Worledge. FMCR: First Lieutenant Frederick C. Donald. FMCR: First 
t Lieutenant Roy H. Burton. VMCR: First Lieutenant Ira F. Gillikin. FMCR t? 


Front row (left t 
Ketcham FMCR Captain Stanley A 
‘left to right First Lieutenant Car! A. Janson. FMCR: First 
Lieutenant Leons urd Kinsell. PFMCR: First Lieutenant Troy A. Nubson, VMCR: Firs 


STUDENTS, BASIC RESERVE OFFICERS’ CLASS 


ynd Lieutenants W. E. Sweetser. Jr.. FMCR: C. G. Seasword. FMCR: L. W. Johnson. VMCR: H. S. Tull. VMCR: C. B. Grace. Jt } 


Front to right Sec 1 

VMCR n FMCR: W. A. Maxwell. FMCR: E. C. Johnson. VMCR: T. T. Holloway. Jr.. VMCR: V. H. Lenge. VMCR: R. W. Sooy. VMCR. Second row 

(left to 1 Second Lieutenants E. F. Haddad. FMCR: G. A. Whiteley. VMCR: D. C. O’Reagan. VMCR: G. L. McCormick. FMCR: R. A. Taussig. YMCR 
rd. VMCR: J. C. Bell. VMCR Rear row (left to right? 


W.fE FMCR T P Barton. VMCR: J. H. P VMCR: L. J. Denmire FMCR: R. C. Bradfe 
Second Lieutenants B. M. Stern, VMCR: C. H. Schaeffer, FMCR: E. B. Rose. FMCR: G. W. Eighmy, FMCR: W. D. O’Brien, VMCR; W. R. Priddy, VMCR;: T. = 
Jackson, FMCR: W. M. Parker, VMCR; J. J. Christie, FMCR. 
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MARINE OFFICERS OF AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, W. C. E. F.. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Front row, left to right: Ist Lt. W. J. Wallace. 2nd Lt. A. D. Cooley. Major R. J. Mitchell ‘commanding), Ist Lt. I. L. Kimes, Ist Lt. C. F. Merz. Second row 


B. F. Johnson, 2nd Lt. H. P. Becker. Ist Lt. I. W. Miller, Ist Lt. T. B. White. Ch. Mar. Gun. H. Ogden. _Third row: Ch. Mar. Gun. J. J. Harrington. 
C. W. Henkle. Ch. Mar. Gun. F. F. Puttcammer. Fourth row: Ist Lt. C. C. Jerome, 2nd Lt. D. L. Cloud, 2nd Lt. R. P. Ross, Ch. Mar. Gun. M. Wodarczyk 
row: 2nd Lt. E. E. Bard, 2nd Lt. R. C. Mangrum, 2nd Lt. F. Reynolds. 2nd Lt. K. T. Mooney The last four named are officers of the V. M. C. R. This 


squadron did the flying for the new picture, ‘‘The Flying Marine. 


INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS, ADVANCED RESERVE OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 


(left to right): Major R. W. Duck ‘student). Captain L. D. Hermle (‘imstructor). Major P. A. del Valle (instructor). Major P. A. Capron (instructor), 


Major Chas. F. B. Price ‘director’. Major L. H. Miller (instructor), Captain G. C. Hamner (instructor). Captain C. L. Fordney (student). Standing (left to 


Captain W. J. Platten (student). Captain B. T. Fay (student), Captain James Wood (student). Captain H. G. Fortune (student), Captain T. H. Hart 


(student), Captain R. K. Ryland (student), Captain Nimmo Old (student), Captain J. Ayrauld, Jr. (student), Captain E. F. Simmonds (student). 
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Recruiting Personnel District Headquarters Station, Old Mint Building, Charlotte, N.C. Seated, left to right: First Lieutenant 
0. B. Osmondson, U. S. M. C.. officer in charge; Lieut. Comdr. M. T. Clement (M.C.), U. S. N.. medical officer. Standing, left to 
right: First Sgt. P. Schuster, Sgt. F. A. Vial, Set. M. D. Burch, Set. J. B. Young, Set. A. C. Crowley, Set. G. M. Attaway. 


Where the Nicaraguan trails are impassable via ox-cart or burro. Transport planes, unable to land in the rough country, drop 
supplies to United States Marines who are on patrol duty or temporarily stationed in the hills. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
F STREET AT NINTH 


MAKE THE NEW CURRENCY BIGGER 


Your Dollar’s as big as it ever was, 
Though the currency is smaller. 
But if you open a savings account, 


You'll make your dollars grow bigger. 


Write for our booklet ““Banking-by-Mail” 


| THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


WEST END OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH STREET ATG 


ARTHUR WITCOMB 
Cornet Soloist, Assistant 
Leade 


These Outstanding Marine 


Ox. of the most famous musical 
organizations in the world is the 
United States Marine Band, and equally 
notable are its soloists. 

Outstanding artists of the Marine Band are 
Arthur Witcomb. cornet soloist and assistant 
leader; Frank Wiblitzhouser. saxophone soloist 
John White. cornet soloist: and Vincent Sel- 
bicky. first bass. All these brilliant players have 
found the finest medium of their artistry to be 
‘Handcraft” instruments built by Martin 

Through an exclusive method of building by 
hand, Martin has long maintained an unequalled 
Standard of quality, and Martin instruments 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


have lone been regarded as the choice of the 
professional who is able to recognize the superi- 
orities of tone and action made possible only 
by “Handcraft.” 

The leadership of Martin basses has never 
been questioned, and with each successive model 
Martin has increased its margin of superiority 
in the production of other fine band instru- 
ments: trumpets, trombones, cornets, saxo- 
phones, etc 

The latest Martin development is the new 
Master Trumpet and Trombone. With bells built 
of a special compound called Supra-Metal. 
tripled-tempered to a hardness never before at- 
tained in the construction of band instruments, 
these new horns possess a resiliency which gives 
them the greatest trumpet tone ever produced. 


VINCENT SELBICKY 
Ist Bass 


FRANK WIBLITZHOUSER 
Saxophone Soloist 


Artists Play MARTINS 


For detailed information of Martin ‘“Hand- 


craft" instruments 
literature 


JOHN WHITE 
Cornet Soloist 


send in the coupon for 


Elkhart, Ind 


Saxophone 
Cornet 


Name 
Address 
City 


Martin Band Instrument Co., 


Send without obligation to me your litera- 
ture on the following instrumentis): 


Trumpet Trombone 


Basses 


State 


: Elkhart, 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doe” Clifford 
ive Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. BI 


al A talk with 


an old-timer 
usually dis- 
closes quite a 
wealth of most 
interesting in- 
formation 
which histories 
fail to record 
and often re- 


veals that 
which to the 
majority of 


people is of 
far greater 
Importance 
the close per- 
sonal touch. In 
conversation 
with First Sergeant J. T. McGarvey, 
leader of the Parris Island Band, I 
gleaned the following facts. McGarvey 
was a trumpeter in the U. S. Legation 
Guard at Peking in 1912, and early in 
February took part in the formation of 
a band in which were included Privates 
Nicoli, Bierskowski, Kosloski, Fink, Cy 
Kohler, Stewart and Tige. A civilian 
who had been a bandmaster in the Rus- 
sian Army was employed by the Post 
Exchange to teach the men music and 
on February 22nd, the first formation 
was made for colors. After colors, the 
men accompanied by the whole compound 
marched in formation to the quarters of 
the commanding officer, Major J. H. Rus 
sell, where they managed to play two 
marches. McGarvey remarked that we 
did not play on the march as we were 
unable, but we did fairly well and he, as 
leader, thought they were fine. I further 
ascertained that shortly after the troops 
of Yuan Shai Kai broke loose and looted 
the Chinese part of the city and that 
during the short revolution, rehearsals 
and formations were superseded by 
guard duty. Of course we must not infer 
from the last statement that the band 
caused or had anything to do with the 
revolution, but when hostilities ceased 
and McGarvey returned to the States, 
Corporal Oscar A. Anderson who had re- 
ported in was appointed band leader. 
Mac had, by this time, served six years 
on the China station. Four years later 
he returned for another tour, this time 
as a bandsman, returning to the home- 
land in 1920. He is now in Parris Island 
after thirty-nine months in Haiti and in 
about 18 months expects to retire on 
thirty years. One remarkable feature of 
his service is that he has never yet spent 
a day of service in Quantico. 


* 


“Doc” Clifford 


Quite a lot of trouble has been raised 
in New Orleans recently and someone 
asked the question “What about the Ma- 
rines?” The Marines never seek trouble 
and are not for emergency work except 
of a national character. The Marines of 
New Orleans are an excellent body of 
peace-loving men, doing the duties that 
fall to their lot without interfering with 
things on the outside and their influence 
on the city is one which secures the re- 
spect of all the city’s large population. 
They have a fine LADD (Captain S.. in 
command, whose first sergeant is a JOY 
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(John) forever. Frank P. Lawson, one 
of the old reliables, has nineteen years 
and a half to his credit and is said to be 
a QM. sergeant of exceptional ability, 
while, of course, John Bambalere, with 
sixteen years of experience, does not fail 
as a mess sergeant. 
* 

The Naval Ordnance Plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., has two non-coms 
named Tucker with eleven and twelve 
years service respectively. One is Jack 
and a sergeant, the other being Corpora! 
Joseph. Corporals Herman A. Dishman 
and John L. Robertson also have spent 
sixteen years in the Corps, of which 
Dishman’s portion is nine years. Ser- 
geant Emmit J. Rippa is also in the De- 
tachment’s roster and John L. Hogg is 
the first sergeant. The men have a fine 
swimming pool on the reservation and 
during the warm days it is well patron- 
ized. Charleston has always been a post 
at which men desire to do duty and the 
splendid improvements of the last year 
make it more than ever desirable. New 
buildings, mess hall, recreation rooms, 
all finely equipped, provides comfort 
which for a number of years was only 
a thing hoped for, but now makes a fel- 
low feel that he’s got a real home at the 
Naval Station in the hills of West 
Virginia. 

The “Poem of the Month,” by R. L. 
Hunter, is passed on at the request of 
one of our “Musics.” May the trumpeter 
really carry out the theme and he'll win. 


I'LL TRY 


You say I can’t stretch the minutes, 
Nor lengthen out the hours 
Nor do any one of many things, 
Beyond my natural powers; 
But let me tell you, dear Old Thing, 
I'll take a chance and have my fling 
I'll not brag, say do or die, 
But watch my smoke, I’ll try. 
You can say that I’m most down and out, 
And my brain and frame are not much 
to shout about, 
But mighty trouble hasn’t any clout 
That can put my greater spunk to rout. 
Don’t shed salt tears for me and cry, 
In the next round just watch me try. 


And if life’s battles I don’t always win, 

Like a good sport I can always grin. 
And when at last I know I’m slipping, 

I won't go peaceful, I'll go kicking. 
Then when all our battles are over, 

And we draw our wings for on high, 
I may not be able to fly, 

But just bet your boots, I'll try. 

* 

Philadelphia recruiting staff are al- 
ways a group of men of whom a person 
can feel proud and the present roster 
contains the names of men under Major 
Louis Fagan who in no particular fall 
below the standard which the city of 
brotherly love expects. A hundred years 
of combined service ranging from Ser- 
geant William E. Steinkomph’s twenty 
eight to Clerk Trevor’s four years makes 
for real efficiency, loyalty, and conscien- 
tious work. First sergeant John D. 
Straw in his prime with fifteen years to 
his credit, knows his business and is al- 
ways ably assisted by Sergeant Leon 
W. Little, “the gunner” of sixteen years, 
Roy D. Meeks, John Zelavy, Walter Shu- 
men, the truck driver. Shumen has been 
in the Corps for twelve years and they 
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tell me that what he does not know about 
autos and trucks is not necessary to 
learn. 
* * 

Grace White, the daughter of Major 
Arthur White, and Ruth Ellsworth, 
daughter of Captain Ellsworth, returned 
to Parris Island after their year of study 
in Washington. Ruth wrote a fine de- 
scriptive article of her feelings on com- 
ing back to her island home which is 
included in The Leatherneck this month. 


k * 


During my last visit to the Island, I 
had the privilege of going through the 
Depot of Maintenance and Supplies, a 
new building erected and fitted during 
the splendidly practical regime of Colo- 
nel Seth Williams as quartermaster. The 
building is so thoroughly equipped and 
contains such a variety of materials 
needed by the Board of Works and the 
QM. Dept., that even an experienced 
electrician asking for supplies from a 
conduit down to the simplest purchase 
for which a learner visits the “Five and 
Ten” can be at once attended to. 

* 


Lieutenant William H. Hollingsworth, 
after two months in Nicaragua, reported 
back to P. I. through Yemassee on June 
Ist, this being the third time since he 
first arrived there on June Ist, 1917. 
The Island band have made a series of 
very successful visits to the Rifle Range, 
this year, returning to their musical 
duties with a record of 100% qualified. 
This shows that they can do it although 
J. M. Hayes almost got “swallowed up.” 

* 


Old pictures and photographs are al 
ways interesting; thus when visiting Mr. 
Geo. R. Lunz, of Charleston, S. C., it 
was with pleasure that I studied some 
snapshots taken in 1902 when Major 
Shearer was on duty during the Exposi- 
tion in that city. A baseball group of 
the same date showed some amusing 
features but the Detachment’s mascot, a 
goat, looked very real and fully as ag- 
gressive as Jiggs in his best days. QM. 
Sergeant Guy Y. Tabor, now the picture 
of health, is at the Charleston Barracks, 
with Bertram J. Dessau as first sergeant. 
Sergeant Joseph C. Bianchi is also just 
completing his twenty-one years of serv- 
ice and he declares that in ten months 
he intends to return. It’s hard to believe 
it, but only time will prove. 

* * 

Johnson City is in Tennessee and is 
the place of one of our national soldiers’ 
homes as also is a large sanatorium. 
There are at present in the hospital and 
sanatorium about 500 patients including 
over eighty sailors and thirty Marines. 
Through the courtesy of Chaplain Will- 
iam R. Hughes, I have been able to make 
quite a number of visits to this place 
and recently had the pleasure of greet- 
ing John Wallace Legg, who was a mem 
ber of the 51st (Charlie Dumbeck’s Com- 
pany), Paul C. Brown, Roy E. Green, 
P. A. Lindsay, and a group of old timers 
whose discharges date 1887, ’93, ‘95, 1905, 
‘06. Roy Green would be _ especially 
pleased to hear from any members of the 
54th Company which served in Haiti in 
1925-26 or that knew him in Cape 
Haitien or in the Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va. Address: Hospital, Ward 4, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Thirty-five 


“Four years ago you and I worked : 
Remember 


We were both discontented. 


ont 
you never had chance 


money until you’ve trained yourself to handle bigger 


2. the same bench. 
the noon we saw 


the International Correspondence Schools’ advertisement? 


That woke me up. 


special training, and I decided to let the I. 
When I marked the coupon I asked you to sign with 
forget it!’ 

opportunity and have been 
You had the same chance I had, but 
Jim, 


me. 
me. You said, ‘Aw, 

“I made the most 
climbing ever since. 
you turned it down. 


of my 


No, 


I realized that to get ahead I needed 


C. S. help 


can’t expect more 
Mail the Coupon 


you 


AT IAVAM 


work,” 


There are lots of “Jims” 


ries, offices, everywhere. 


Are you one of them? 
Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon your chance is star- 


in the world—in stores, 


ing you in the face. Don’t turn it down 


Right now more than 18,000 men are preparing them- 


selves for bigger jobs and better pay through I. 


courses. 


You can join them and get in line for promotion. 
and mail the coupon, and find out how. 


for Free Booklet 


Wake up! 


facto- 


Mark 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for th e position or in the subject before which 1 have marked an 
Business Training Courses 


[] Business Management 
[] Industrial Management 
[] Personnel Organization 
[] Traffic Management 
[]Commercial Art 
[]Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
[ ]Cost Accounting 

[] Bookkeeping 
[]Private Secretary 

[ 


] 
| Spanish 


City 


Persons residing in Cap 


INTERNATIONAL 


uid send this 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 5280-H, Scranton, Penna. 


[ ]Salesmanship 

[] Advertising 

[] Better Letters 

[]Show Card Lettering 
[]Stenography and Typing 
[] Business English 
[]Civil Service 

[]Railway Mail Clerk 
[]Common School Subjects 
[]High School Subjects 
[]Illustrating []Cartooning 


oup 


n to the International C orres pondence 


Technical and Industrial Courses 


[]Electrical Engineering 
[]Electric Lighting 

Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
[]Machine Shop Practice 
[]Railroad Positions 
]Gas Engine Operating 
[ JCivil Engineer 
]Surveying and Mapping 
[ ]Plumbing & Heating 
[]Steam Engineering 


[]Radio 


Schor 


a Architect 

JArchitect’s Blue Prints 
[}JContractor and Builder 
JArchitectural Draftsman 
[}JConcrete Builder 
[}Structural Engineer 

] Chemistry 
]Automobile Work 
[JAirplane Engines 

[ Navigation 
[JAgriculture and Poultry 
a Mathematics 


ls Canadian, 


[] Pharmacy 


Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
The International Correspondence Schools are the oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world. 
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Mustering For Big Football Squad Begun 


from practically every 
post in the Corps are being mus- 


tered at Quantico for football training 
this fall. The University of Maryland, 
for the past few years, has been the 
training camp, but due to the marked 
improvements at Quantico, which include 
new buildings and 
other conveniences, 
it was decided to 
have the candidates 
for the big team 
gather there Ac- 
cording to Major 
D. L. S. Brewster, 
the new Marine 
Corps Athletic Offi | 
cer, the team will 
“bunk” in the most 
comfortable sort of 
way at Quantico, 
where the grounds 
and other facilities 
for developing good 
football material 
are of the best 
The first game scheduled so far, beside 
a possible early season game with some 
college near Washington, is the New 
River State College of Montgomery, 
West Virginia. This is the first time 
that this college has ever appeared on 
the Marine schedule, and not much can 
be said about their usual form, but we 
have it from reliable sources that they 
aren't turning out a bunch of weaklings 
to meet us. At any vate Tom Keady says 
he isn’t taking any chances and when we 
clash with New 
River we expect 
to set an example 
of what will hap- 
pen through the 
remaining games 
on our schedule. 
This game will be 
played at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Second on the 


G. Fitzgerald 


schedule comes 
the strong, well 
known Davis-Elk 
ins College of 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Last vear the Ma 
rines and Davis 
Elkins battled to 
a 12-12 tie, and 
what will happen 
this vear remains to be seen, but the 
Marines are well aware of the fact that 
this team is always one of the strongest 
on its schedule. When Davis-Elkins 
played the Marines last year, they were 


W. Beatty 


fresh from a 2-0 victory over Annapolis. 
That’s saying a lot for D-E, and when 
you take a second look at that 12-12 
score that the Marines ended up with- 
it’s saying a lot for the Marines. 

Playing St. Xavier at Cincinnati each 
year is something that not only the Ma- 
rines look forward to, but also the foot- 
ball fans of that city. Last year no less 
than 10,000 fans saw St. X lose the Navy 
Day clash, and all the critics of this 
sport agree that they certainly got their 
money’s worth. The game was played 
on a rain-soaked field, but even this 
failed to dampen the enthusiasm of 
either team. We play them again this 
year on October 26th. 

Whether the game with the U. 5S. 
Coast Guard will be played in Washing- 
ton or Quantico this year is a matter of 
unfinished business. There are a num- 
ber of things to be considered, and the 
Athletic Officer promises us a decision 
within a very short time. Last year the 
Marines opened their schedule by play- 
ing the Coast Guard at New London, 
Conn., and defeated them by a score of 
21-0. This is the second game scheduled 
with the Coast Guard. Last year was 
the first year that they had put a team 
in the field, and the fact that they were a 
bit new at the game accounted for their 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the 
Marines. We expect them to put out a 
strong team this year and nothing less 
than a hard battle is contemplated. 

The annual game with the University 
of Dayton will again be played in Day- 
ton, Ohio. The Marines meet Dayton on 
November 16th this year. Last year the 
final score was 7-0 in favor of the Ma 
rines. This is another game where the 
spectators never kick about the price of 
tickets, always getting a good show for 
their money. The Dayton Flyers de- 
feated the Marines way back in ‘26, 
which goes to show that our defeating 
them has not as yet become a habit. 

And last before the President’s Cup 
game, comes the Lebanon Valley College. 
We play them at Harrisburg, Pa., this 
vear on November 23rd. Last year at 
Seranton, Pa., the Marines walked away 
with a 31-0 victory over Lebanon. They 
promise more in the way of points for 
their side this fall. 

The Navy took the Presidents Cup 
away from us last year after we had held 
it for three consecutive years. Now, 
what our intentions are this year can’t 
be made public, but when the soldiers of 
the sea go out on the field on November 
30, 1929, there is going to be one thing 
in each and every mind on the team 


that’s to win that cup back. The Navy 
had a cracker-jack team last year and 
they did some good playing. We have 
reason to believe that they are going 
to be as hard an outfit this year as they 
were last, but then the Marines contem- 
plate being a little harder this year than 

last; therefore, we 
r feel that the Cup 
will change hands. 

The Leatherneck, 
as well as the Ma- 
rine Corps Athletic 
Officer, feels that 
any man who has 
the ability to play 
good football should 
be given a chance 
for the big team. 
So, if there is any 
man in the Corps 
who feels that he 

R. Poppleman knows his football 

and wants a try-out, 

he should write to 
Major D. L. S. Brewster, USMC, Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, and his case 
will receive full consideration. Men who 
have played on Post Teams and can se- 
cure the recommendation of their coach 
or their Athletic Officer, will be the first 
to receive consideration. Furthermore, 
Commanding Officers and Athletic Offi- 
cers of the various posts are invited to 
suggest any good football material that 
they would like to see on the big Marine 
Corps team. 

Men who do not qualify for the big 
team this vear 
be transferred to 
some post where 
they will have the 
opportunity to play 
on a post team and 
get in some actual! 
practice. On the 
mustering of the 
training camp for 
the following yea) 
such men will be 
fit candidates for 
the big team. So, 
instead of being an 
idle man the 
bench, he will be 
whipping himself 
into shape _ for 
actual playing on 
the Big Team. By this method, any 
man who really wants to play football 
can do it in a big way, even though he 
fails on his first try-out. 


J. Swearingen 
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QUANTICO POST NINE TRIMS 
BALTIMORE FIREMEN 


‘ifteen Hundred Marines From Quantico 
Led By Gen. Butler in “Rah! Rahs”; 
Mayor Broening Yell Chieftain 
For 700 Smoke-Eaters. 


By Ray Payton 


Baltimore, Thursday, July 11.—The 
Baltimore Fire Department was unable 
to penetrate a smoke screen laid down by 
the Quantico Marines in the first inning, 
and that accounts for the failure of the 
Baltimoreans to win the baseball game 
yesterday at Oriole 
Park. The Quantico 
Post team won 6 to 2. 

Herb Gately was 
on the firing line for 
the Firemen, while 
the whole team of 
Marines attacked in 
the opening skirm- 
ish. After Lefty 
Harold Smith, the | 
ninth man up, had : 
cracked out a safety, 
Gatley was yanked | LS 
in favor of George 
Wakefield, who 
stopped the scoring 
with two men on and 
two out, as he forced 
Munari, up for the second time, to ground 
to Johnny Hines at short, to complete 
the retiring of the side. 

Beginning in the second inning a real 
contest resulted, with honors about even 
Thrills abounded and enough entertain- 
ment was crowded into one afternoon for 
a whole week’s play. So evenly fought 
were the last eight sessions that the Ma- 
rines made their sixth run in the second 
inning, while the Firemen made their 
two in the ninth on solid hitting by 
bunching a double, a triple and another 
double in succession. 

Fourteen coaches of Quantico Marines 
disembarked at Mount Royal Station and 
were lined up and ready to go in almost 
the time it takes to tell. The parade 
was held up a bit, but in time things 
were straightened out and down Mount 
Royal Ave. moved the long parade line. 

First there was a 
group of mounted 
policemen. Then 
came Mayor Broen- 
ing, and Chief Engi- 
neer Charles F. 
Goob, in the “official 
car.” General But- 
ler and General Lee 
headed the regiment 
and the Quantico 
Marine Band of 80 
pieces under’ the 
baton of Drum-Ma- 
jor Loudianna, snap- 
: ping off the air to 

Werner, 3rd base “Maryland, My 

Maryland” as they 

marched down Mount 
Royal Ave. Following the Marines were 
automobiles filled with city officeholders, 
and behind them came the Baltimore 
smoke-eaters, a band in front and a band 
in rear. So they proceeded to Oriole 
Baseball Park. 

As Generals Butler and Lee entered 
the park another had joined them. It 


Munari, 2nd base 
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LIST OF CANDIDATES TO DATE 
FOR 1929 FOOTBALL TEAM 


Cpl. POPPELMAN, Raymond J., Mare Is- 
land, Calif. 

Pvt. POPPELMAN, Clyde M., MCB. San 
Diego. Calif 

Pvt. POPPELMAN, Lyle H., MCB. San 
Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. DAILEY. Frank G., MCB, San 
Diego. Calif 

Pfc. SWEARINGEN, Joseph N.. MB, Great 
Lakes. Tll 

Cpl. BEATTY. William H., Recruiting. 
Charlotte, N. C 

Cpl. FITZGERALD. Gerald. Pearl Harbor 

Cpl. GLICK. Charles O., MCB. San Diego, 
Calif 

Cpl. CUMMINGS. Charles O.. MCB. San 
Diego. Calif 

2nd Lt. O'NEIL. David F. MB. Quantico. 
Virginia 

2nd Lt. PLAIN. Louis C.. MC Schools. 
Philadelohia. Pa 

2nd Lt. BUTLER, Arthur H.. Haiti 

Gy.-Set. RYCKMAN. Willis L., Nicaragua 

Set. LEVEY. James J.. MB. Quantico. Va 

Set. McDONALD. John G. Recruiting. 
Denver. Colo 

Set. STROUPE, James E., Recruiting. Flint. 


Mich 

Set. SITTON, Sanford L., MCB. San Diego. 
Calif 

Cpl. HARRINGTON. Eugene R.. Virgin 
Islands 

Cpl. McWHINNEY., Arthur R.. Portsmouth. 
Virginia 

Cpl. LONG, Cornelius F.. MCB. San Diego. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Cpl. HENDRY. John B.. MB, Parris Island, 
s. Cc 


Pfc. DASHIEL. John D., MCB, San Diego, 
Calif 

Pfe. PRICE, Virgil C.. 4th Regt.. China 

Pfc. WALLRAF, Walter J., 4th Ret.. China 

Pfc. SCHEFFER, William J. U. S. S 
“Antares.” 

Pfe. UTZMAN. Kenneth R., MCB. San 
Diego, Calif 

Pfc. CARROLL, Sam C.. Sea Going Dpt.. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Pvt. SNIVELY. Gomer T., Bks. Det., Great 
Lakes, Ill 

Pvt. MURPHY. Aloysius W., MB. Parris 
Island, 8S. C. 

Pvt. MILLER. Wilbur H., Torpedo Sta.. 
Newport. R 

Pvt. FRENCH, Edward M.. MB, Parris Is- 
land, S. C. 

Pvt. RUTTER. Ralph W.. MB. Quantico, 
Virginia. 

Pvt. GANN, Charles W., MB. San Diexo. 
Calif 

Pvt. THOMPSON, Mike. MB, Parris Island, 
C. 


was the mayor himself, carrying his stick 
like a lieutenant on dress parade. In 
step with the generals, Mayor Broening 
marched around the field, then retired to 
his box, where he dressed appropriately 
to throw the first ball of the game. 
Changing his hat for a cap he returned 
for this function. 

General Butler turned his cap around, 
grabbed a catcher’s glove and took his 
place at the plate. The mayor was in 
the box ready to throw the first ball. 
He wound up, unwound and wound up 
again and let go. The ball went a little 
more than half way to home plate, then 
dropped suddenly to the ground. Gen- 


1929 FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


October 12—New River State College at 
Charleston, W. Va 

October 19—Davis-Elkins College at Fair- 
mont. W. Va 

October 26-—-St. Xavier College at Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

November 2—U. S. Coast Guard at Wash- 
ington or Quantico 

November 16—University of Dayton at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

November 23—Lebanon Valley College at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

November 30—President’s Cup Game (Navy) 
at Washington, D. C. 


Thirty-seven 


eral Butler met it just a little farther 
along. 

Taking the lead in the first with five 
runs, the Marines were never in any 
danger until the ninth, when the Fire- 
men rallied and 
scored their only 
two runs. 

After the game 
the Marines got col- 
legiate and fell in 
behind their band in 
a snake-dance lead- 
ing around to the 
Mayor’s box. Mayor 
Broening made a 
speech, his first for 
the day. When he 
had finished a great 
whoop went up from 
the Marines ... 
they were loose until 
Monday morning, 
with their pockets full of the new size 
currency with which they had been paid 
just before leaving Quantico. 


Gorman, c’field 


Marines ABR H OA Piremen. ABR H OA 
Munari.2b 5 0 0 3 O/Hines,ss ee & 
Werner,3b 4 1 2 2 6/Ehatt.cf 400141 
Gorman.cf 4 2 0 1 O/Rey'lds2b 4017 1 
Howell, lf 5 1 2 O/|Ward,rf 40010 
Bailey.1b 4 1 1 8 O|Bev’ger,.lIb 4118 1 
Fr’'man,rf 4 1 3 4 O/Blaney.3b 3 3.2 
Tolan,ss 3 0 0 1 3\Bow’sox.lf 4010 6 
Cather,c 4 0 1 8 I1Schaufelecc 3 0 0 6 3 
Smith.p 4 0 2 0 1Gatley.p 00011 
|Wa'fieldp 3 010 2 
|*Berlin 10000 
‘Fitzgerald 100 0 0 
Totals 37 6 11 27 11) Totals 36 2 8 2714 
*Batted for Schaufele in ninth inning. 
‘Batter for Wakefield in ninth inning. 
Marines O06 
Firemen 00000000 22 


AVIATORS WIN 1ST HALF SEASON 
QUANTICO INTRA-POST LEAGUE 
The baseball team of the East Coast 

Aireraft Expeditionary Forces walked 

away with the first 

half season of the 

Intra-Post League. 

Not a game was lost 

by the dashing avia- 

tors, who thereby 
win a silver trophy 
to be held until the 
close of the season 
when a three-game 
series will be played 
with the winner of 
the second half-sea- 
son for its perma- 
nent possession. 
Nine teams began 
the season, but soon 
after its opening 

Motor Transport and Maintenance Com 

pany had to drop out due to their men 

working on the President's Camp. The 
standing of all teams at the close of the 
first half season is as follows: 


Won Lost Pet. 


Howell, I’field 


10th Regiment ........ i) 3 .750 
Hdars. & Hdqrs. ..... .728 
6 63 .667 
6 6 500 
Barracks Det. ........ A27 
6s 272 
Maintenance Co. ...... 0 10 .000 
Motor Trans. ......... 0 11 .000 


The second half of the season began 
on June 15th. All First Regiment teams 
were combined into one Regimental team 
and the Marine Corps Schools were put 
in with the Signal Battalion. 
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SHORTS ON SPORTS 
as 

George Connally, former Marine and 
veteran relief pitcher of the Chicago 
White Sox, was sent to the Dallas Club 
of the Texas League under an optional 
recall agreement on June 13th. “Serg” 
Connally is an ex-Marine, having served 
in the Corps ten years ago in Peking, 
China, on board the U. S. S. “New York” 
and at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Bremerton, Washington. 

On July 8, Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams piloted the 
Vanitie over a 16-mile course in her 
seventh consecutive victory over the 
Resolute. Our Secretray’s son, a nine- 
teen-year-old Harvard sophomore, is also 
an ardent yachtsman and often takes the 
wheel of the Vanitie during her racing 
cruises. 


In a medley shot-put competition of 
the National A. A. U. meet in Denver, 
Herman Brix of the Los Angeles A. C. 
tossed the eight-pound shot 67 feet 11% 
inches, a new world’s record. 

Two new race track records were es- 
tablished on July 4, when Clyde Van 
Dusen stepped the mile in 1:38 2/5 and 
Dowagiac negotiated the mile and one- 
eighth in 1:50 3/5. 

Bobby Jones reigns supreme in the 
golfing world for another year. He re- 
gained the Open Crown by beating Espi- 
nosa of Chicago, 72-84 and 69-80 in the 
play-off of a tie. So now at the age of 
27, Robert T. Jones, Jr.—and all America 

can point with pride to the amazing 
record, the winning of nine national 
titles, four United States amateur cham 
pionships, three United States opens and 
two British opens—and he may be said 
to be just beginning. 

Ed Hamm of Georgia Tech still holds 
the recognized world record in the run- 
ning broad jump—25 feet 11 1/8 inches. 

Despite many attempts on tracks this 
year, the record of 14 2/5 seconds in the 
120-yard high-hurdle event still stands. 
It was established in 1920 by Earl 
Thompson, now track coach at Annapolis. 


The fastest time for running a mile is 
4 minutes 12 seconds and for walking 6 
minutes 28 seconds. 

Condemned and sold a few months ago 
by his former owner for $70 because he 
considered him “fit only for the plow,” a 
three-year-old horse named  Rabalo 
walked off on June 25 with the Hun- 
garian National Derby and a $10,000 
prize against a field of twenty-one of the 
country’s thoroughbreds. 

Roy Alexander, Mare Island’s 135- 
pound fighting Marine lightweight, was 
honorably discharged last month on E. of 
E. and joined the U. S. M. C. Reserves. 
Roy was well liked by the boxing fans of 
the Bay cities because he always made a 
good fight of it—win, lose, or draw. 
Best wishes from your Leatherneck pals. 
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QUANTICO BI-MONTHLY 
SMOKER 


Private Kelly Challenges Anybody In 
Vicinity to Middleweight Match. 
By Ray Payton 
( asian off to a bad start with the 
outside entertainment still among 
the missing at the opening bell, the first 
smoker of the month at Quantico turned 
out to be an excellent en- 
tertainment for the Ma- 
rine Reservists in whose 
honor it was given. 
Proving the old adage, 
“better late than never” 
the Silver String Revelers 


showed up in the ring at P 
nine p. m., soothing the ’ 
excited throng with popu- ; ’ 


lar numbers, very well re 
ceived by the audience. In 
honor of General Butler, 
“Sweet Adeline” was 
played and everyone joined 
in the chorus nearly 
drowning out the string 
quartette. 

The first bout of the 
evening was a four-round 
affair between Private 
Tyson, Barracks Detach- 
ment, and Private Bridges, 
of Motor Transport Co. 
Bridges was a substitute 
for Beerman of Aviation. 
Tyson proved more thana “SPARKY” 
match for Bridges, win- GRIMALDI 
ning the decision by & Welterweight 
knock-out in the first Champ of 
frame. Quantico 

The second bout of the 
evening brought together 
Private Clark of Aviation and Houston, 
Motor Transport Co., both men at 150 
pounds. Houston, knocked to his knees 
in the second round, failed to hear the 
count of ten and the win was given to 
Clark. 

One of the best scraps of the evening 
was between Private Maddux, Barracks 
Detachment, and Private Dill, Aviation, 
both at 150 pounds. Both boys were 

evenly matched, 


fighting an ex- 
citing battle 
7 through four 
rounds to a 

AS draw. 
Some addi- 


tional entertain- 
ment, not on the 
ecard, was fur- 


. 
a nished by two 


reservists. Eddie 
Williams, M. C. 
R., Worcester, 


Mass., and Me- 
Clusky, M. C. 
R., New Or- 


leans, La. A\l- 

though not in 

“KID” DIAZ good 

dition, both boys 

Quantico’s lightweight put up a stiff 

battle for four 

frames. The decision was given to 
Williams. 

Private Kelly proved too strong for 
Renfort, U. S. A., Fort Myers, in the 
fifth bout of the evening. The soldier 
was game and willing, but Kelly didn’t 
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prove very agreeable, putting the dough- 
boy away for the count in the middle of 
the third frame. 

The semi-final, for the lightweight 
championship of the post, brought to- 
gether Corporal Anderson, Hdqrs. Co., 
ist Regt., and Corporal Diaz, 10th Regt. 
Both men put up an exceedingly good 
scrap. Anderson appeared overtrained 
and couldn’t seem to get started. Diaz 
was handed the decision after six hard- 
fought frames. 

The final bout of the evening, bringing 
together Sparky Grimaldi, Hdqrs. Co., 
lst Regt., and Chick Brown, 10th Regt., 
proved the best bout of the evening. Both 
boys mixed it up plenty through the six 
frames with Sparky having the edge on 
Brown five out of six rounds. Grimaldi 
won the decision and the welterweight 
championship of the post. 

Just before the final bout, Brigadier 
General Lee presented a beautiful silver 
trophy donated by A. G. Spaulding Bros. 
to the baseball team representing the 
east coast Aircraft Squadrons, winners 
of the first half season of the Intra-Post 
League. This trophy will be kept by the 
Aviators until the end of the season when 
a three-game contest will be played with 
the winners of the second half season 
for the permanent possession of this 
trophy. 


THE COCO COLA BASKETBALL 
TROPHY, PORT AU PRINCE 
By A. J. Martens 


On Friday, May 23, Brigade Head- 
quarters and the Hospital played their 
last game together, and what an affair 
it was! Hospital rung in a dark horse 
by the name of Pierce who furnished 
plenty trouble for the opposition. From 
the first whistle to the last it was any- 
body’s game. The Hospital certainly 
gave Brigade a run for its money. At 
the end of the fourth quarter the score 
was 19 to 19. In the extra period of five 
minutes, both teams played carefully and 
no scores were made. Accordingly a 
second overtime period was necessary. 
This time Brigade scored eight points 
against their opponents’ two. The final 
result: Brigade 27, Hospital 21. 

Joe Packard, left guard for the Hos- 
pital, showed remarkable form. This was 
his last game. He went back to the old 
U. S. A., and he was missed a great deal 
by his team mates. Good luck, Joe. 

On Monday, June 10, the championship 
game was played between Brigade Head- 
quarters and Garde d’ Raiti. One of the 
largest crowds ever assembled in the 
Second Regiment gymnasium witnessed 
this tilt, which gave the Coco Cola 
Trophy to Brigade Headquarters for an- 
other season. 

Folks, this really was a game. Bri- 
gade took the lead early and maintained 
it all the way through. Never once did 
things look bad for them. Rixey was the 
most aggressive, looping in four field 
goals and a free throw. Rosenthal wasn't 
far behind, with three goals from the 
floor and two free tickets. The team- 
work was so perfect that it would be 
difficult to pick out any individual stars. 
In fact, all the boys played a fast and 
clean game; which is one of the reasons 
they came out on top. 

Now, don’t think that the Garde lost 
because they didn’t play hard and clean, 
they were all on their toes, but some- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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QUANTICO POST TEAM GOING 
STRONG ON BALL DIAMOND 

F there is anyone nursing the opinion 

that the Quantico Post team is just a 
bunch of poor baseball players “trying to 
get along” it is high time for a land- 
slide in the way of opinion. This team is 
composed largely of players from the 
Big Team, which disbanded at Quantico 
the early part of June. The men had 
their choice of posts at the conclusion of 
the schedule for “big time” baseball and 
it is not surprising 
that they wanted to 
remain at Quantico 
and continue to play 
baseball, but play as 
a Post Team instead 
of the Marine Corps 
Team. 

Munari, Freeman, 
Gorman, Howell, 
Bailey, Kidd, Wer- 
| ner, and Cather were 
| all members of the 
big team and are 
now playing on the 
Post Team. Addi- 

Cather, catcher. tional members, who 

are good prospects 
for the big team next year are also play- 
ing on the Quantico Post team. Ahern, 
Moore and Casey are three lively pros- 
pects for right field and first base, re- 
spectively, next year. 

The Quantico Post team’s season 
opened Saturday, June 22, by winning its 
game with White Oaks, Va., Athletic 
Club 7-0. The Post team played splen- 
did ball, White Oaks being allowed only 
two hits off Smith. Home runs were 
made by Levy and Smith while Freeman, 
Bailey, and Smith got two baggers. 
There was a large turnout for the game. 
General Butler pitched the first ball, in 
fact, the first four to the opposing bats- 
man. The visitors played a good game, 
but were outclassed by the Marines. 


Quantico, Va., June 23.—An excellent 
game, both teams playing fast ball. The 
Red Sox, one of the best sandlot teams 
in Washington, were fighting every 
minute. Kidd pitched a good game, al- 
though allowing five hits, he kept them 
well scattered, the visitors scoring only 
one run. The Marines kept after Bowie, 
annexing four runs altogether. Howell 
hit a home run and Baily a two bagger. 
It was a mighty good game throughout 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the large 
crowd that attended. Final score, 4-1. 

On June 25th the Quantico team visited 
Fort Humphreys, Virginia, to play the 
engineers at that post. The _ soldiers 
went down at the hands of Quantico to 
a tune of 11-0. Smith pitched a no-hit, 
no-run game which was considered one 
of the prettiest games he has ever 
pitched. He had the loyal support of 
his team-mates and as the Quantico 
coach remarked, “it was just a case of 
too much Marine Team for the Army.” 

The team made an eighty-mile trip 
down to Tappahannock, Virginia, on 
June 29th, and returned home victors by 
a score of 9-0. Tappahannock had the 
record, up until the Marines visited that 
fair city, of meeting with no defeats on 
their home diamond for the season. Even 
up until the arrival of the Quantico 
sandlotters they had not changed in their 
opinion that they would have this record 
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spoiled. It was only after the fourth 
inning did they change their minds along 
the defeat line. Freeman’s one-hand 
catch of a long fly in the ninth, which 
appeared to be over the fence, thereby 
cutting off two runs, was the most spec- 
tacular play of the game. Kidd’s pitch- 
ing was excellent, allowing Tappahan- 
nock only three hits. 

The Warrenton Athletic Club of War- 
renton, Va., visited Quantico on June 30, 
where they met with an 8-1 defeat. Vitek 
pitched his first game as a member of 
the Post team and did remarkably well. 
Freeman knocked a homer in the first 
inning and made a beautiful one-hand 
catch in the eighth. 


Quantico, Va., July 7.—The Quantico 
Post team made it six straight wins in as 
many starts by trouncing the Union 
Printers of Washington today by a score 
of 14-3. The Printers opened uv with a 
bang, scoring two runs off Smith in the 
first inning, but the boys from Quantico 
went them one better by scoring three 
runs in their half. Smith was a bit un- 
steady, allowing ten hits, but with men 
on the bases, the Printers could not do 
a thing with Smith’s fast breaking 
curves and Cather’s gabbing. The game 
was going along fine until the seventh 
inning, when the Marines started on a 
rampage, slamming out eight hits which 
netted them seven runs, sending Rouda- 
bush to the showers. Webb finished the 
game for the Printers and allowed but 
one run. 

Quantico again defeated Tappahan- 
nock in a hard fought game on the Post 
diamond at Quantico, Wednesday, July 
10th. The visitors started out with a 
bang, making three runs in the first and 
one in the third and fourth. Balderson, 
the star pitcher, seemed to have the boys 
guessing until the fourth, when, after 
walking two men, Freeman knocked a 
home run. The grandstand immediately 
began to cheer and yell, and soon had 
the pitcher’s goat. Gorman landed on 
one for three bases about this time, 
hringing in Tolan to tie the score. In 
the fifth inning, Chandler knocked a home 
run but in the Marines’ half of this in- 
ning the team nobly arose to the occa- 
sion and knocked Balderson out of the 
box, scoring seven runs. It was our 
game from this on. Both teams played 
well, Gorman getting four hits out of 
four times up, two being two-base hits, 
and one a three bag- 
ger. Munari_ dis- 
tinguished himself 
at second, getting 
into assists. 
Baily played his 
usual good game at 
first. For the visi- 
tors, Walker and 
Bristow gathered 
four hits each. Score, 
Marines 15, Tappa- 
hannock 8. 

Further games 
have been scheduled 
up to July 31. They 
Freeman, rightfield include the Fred- 

ericksburg Elks, 
Washington Red Sox, St. Mary’s Celtics, 
Silver Spring Giants, Warrenton A. C., 
Phoenix Club, Isherwood A. C., and Fort 
Humphries. In view of the excellent re- 
sults accruing to date, it is expected that 
the home team will come through the 
remaining games with flying colors. 


Thirty-nine 


% 


SHORTS ON SPORTS | 


Earl Smith, short-stop for the Birm- 
ingham Barons, played ball for the Ma- 
rines. He was never on the All-Marine 
team, but played in Cuba and Norfolk, 
1921-1925. 

a * * 

On June 27th, George Stone stopped 
Marine Rabbe, Vallejo welter, in the third 
round at San Rafael, Calif. 

On the same date, Marine Gannon beat 
Johnny Blount, fighting sailor, at Val- 
lejo, Calif. 

* ~ * * 

The Marines copped all the honors in 
the 11th Naval District swimming meet 
at the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. on 
June 26th. They took six out of seven 
first places and a few seconds and thirds. 
They amassed a total of forty-seven 
points to the fifteen gathered by the 
Training Station. 

* 

Five more victories were chalked up 
by the Marines’ Volley Ball Squad in the 
San Diego Naval Operating Base League 
at the Army-Navy Y. M. C. A., when the 
Naval Air Station bowed 15-4, 15-2, 15-1, 
15-6, 15-0. The Leathernecks have yet 
to lose a league game. Members of the 
Marine team are Seaton, Stephens, 
Tucker, Johnson, Bottemer, McCullers, 
and Walker. 

* 

Corporal William P. Phillips of foot- 
ball fame, was discharged from the Ma- 
rine Corps on May 22nd, 1929, by reason 
of expiration of enlistment, and assigned 
to Class III, F. M. C. R. 

Pat Foley, an all-around athlete and 
member of the U. S. Marine Corps, has 
all the earmarks of a topnotcher in the 
heavyweight class. In eight bouts since 
his return from duty in China, he has 
performed thusly: Divided decisions with 
Gene Jeanette and Art Vetters in con- 
secutive bouts. Knocked out Charley 
Protash, Eddie Sweeney and George Hall 
and lost to Len Herring. 

* * 

Vincent “Pepper” McNeil, who fought 
Bob Shilling, Art Hogan, Jimmy Golden, 
Jack Harley, and Joe Smith is in the 
U. S. Marines and sailed for Nicaragua. 


Ray Lawler, the fighting Marine, who 
beat Len Herring at the Convention Hall 
in Camden, is ready for all comers. 

* 


The famous “Collegiate” Berkeley po- 
lice force now boasts of a graduate of 
the Marine Corps Institute—William 
Robert Goss. 

In the U. S. S. “Saratoga’s” Field Meet 
on July 4, the Airmen were not fleet 
enough to nose out the Leathernecks in 
the relay race. Ross, Crane, Humphrie, 
and Furman carried the Marine colors. 

In the same meet a Marine’s stamina 
outlasted the Sailors’ to win the 220. 
Furman came in ahead, with Graves sec- 
ond and Roy third. 

The 310th Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany of New Orleans recently entered 
five of their men in a boxing tournament 
of the Service Athletic League and came 
out with three of the five championships 
that were at stake. 
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how couldn't get under way. Lacy had 
his team mates putting everything they 
had in the game, but Spencer seemed to 


have lost his horseshoe. 

Brigade HQ. B F P Garde B F P 
Rosenthal,rf 3 2 8 Monk,rf 10 2 
Rixey,lf 1 9% Lacey,lf 20 4 
Musgrave.c 0 2 2Spencer,c 3 2 8 
Butler,rg 6 Stuart,re 0 0 0 
Alex’der.le 1 1 3Dundar.rg 0 O O 


te 


Freeny,lg 
ll 6 28 
8 3 19 
Referee, Lieutenant Thomas; umpire, 
Lieutenant Watson; timer, Lieutenant 
Benne r. 
Score at half: 
Garde, 9. 


Brigade HQ., 14; 


PEARL HARBOR MARINES SHUT 
OUT U. S. S. “HOLLAND” TEAM 
On Monday, July 1, the Pearl Harbor 

Marines and a team from the U. S. S. 

“Holland” tangled in one of the closest 

and exciting games seen here in some 

time Sturm twirled air-tight ball for 
the Leathernecks, and scored the only 

tally in the game when he cracked out a 

double in the second inning and scored 

Seott. On the mound he allowed his op- 

ponents only four hits. 

Simpson replaced Peterson for the 

Holland crew in the sixth and pitched 

good ball, striking out two Marines. 


Marine AB H O A/Holland ABH OA 
Petty 4 1 6 5 Rose.2b 
He wor 2 40 32 IP rf 40190 
Hit n.cf 322 OF es.3b 
Scott.lf 1 Johnston.ct! 312 0 
Ti tb 0 0 3B 2. 
Wwe f 2 2 Oo 2132 3 
Stu p 1 O 47 
Richards.,¢ 0 2 IH wood. 1b 3 010 0 
Smith, 1b 36112 p 1004 
= Dp ) p 1 0 0 0 
> 8 27 15 *Cheek 1 > Oo O 
28 64:24:10 
RHE 
M 01000000 O11 8 1 
He ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 
I I nd Marines ¢ Two-base 
hit St V AS€ J on, Pet 
Pi On Simp 1; off Sturm, 1 
Str By 5 by Pete yn 2 by 
Simpsor l Sac Tiger 


BASEBALL TEAM AT CAVITE IS 
COMING OUT OF CELLAR 
Last Monday afternoon, the Cavite 
Marines took the Airons team in tow and 
Iming defeat 


carried them to the overwhe 
of fifteen to six. This is the largest score 


that has been piled up by any team since 
the beginning of the league and the game 
was hard fought throughout, but more 


errors were made on the Airons side than 
could be counted in several days with a 
Burroug 
as though the entire team was out to see 
who could make the most errors in the 


ehs adding machine. It seemed 


Pickering was on the mound for the 


Marine ind pitched a good game for 
about three and a half innings, when he 
began to weaken considerably. In the 
fourth inning Pickering was relieved by 
Newman, but Newman didn’t seem to 
have much on the balls except a good 
covering. Craig was catching for the 


Marines and was kept pretty busy 


thro vut the game trying to catch the 


ig 


balls, for it was very seldom that they 
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would come down the way he would call 
for them. 

Guthrie started on the mound for the 
Airons team and didn’t seem to have any- 
thing to check the Marines with, and was 
relieved by Bowker, who pitched the sec- 
ond, third and fourth innings. In the 
beginning of the fifth, Murphy started 
m the hill for the Airons boys and 
finished the remainder of the game. Mur- 
phy didn’t allow but two runs after he 
started on the mound, but it was too late 
for him to try to get revenge, for the 
Marines had already piled up their scores. 

“Wop” Arguri aided the Marines in 
their scoring during the game more than 
any other player. Out of four times at 
bat he fanned once, got two three-base 
hits, and one home run. 

The Marines were under new manage- 
ment during this game, as Craig has been 
elected captain of team and Captain 
Adams was elected manager. After the 
appearance of the team on the diamond 
under the new management, it looks as 
though they are going to find a better 
place during the second half of the sea- 
son than they did in the first half. So 
continue the good work, boys, for every- 
one would like to see you come out on 
top and show the fans that you can play 
real honest-to-goodness baseball when 
you really try. 

Marines Win From Cavite Team 5 to 3 

On June 5 the Marines defeated the 
Cavite Americans to the tune of five to 
three 

Ashbey started out on the mound for 
the Cavite Americans and lasted for five 
and a half innings. He was relieved at 
this time by Hammond who finished the 
remainder of the game, with Robertson 
catching. 

Pickering was pitching for the Marines 
and pitched a good game with Craig 
catching. 

The Cavite Americans have made a 
bad showing in the last two games that 
they have played and they don’t seem to 
get together to play ball as they should. 
It is hoped to see them in much better 
condition for their next games. The Ma- 
rines showed up well during the came 
and they seem to be in much better form 
than they were a few weeks ago. 

The Marines made one run in the third 
inning and four in the sixth. The Cavite 
Americans made two runs in the second 
inning and one in the third. 

Marines Defeat Hospital Corpsmen 2 to 1 

The Marines defeated the Hospital 
Corpsmen from the Hospital on June 9 
to a score of two to one. 

Hammond started on the hill for the 
Hospital Corpsmen and lasted for four 
innings when he was relieved by Casteel. 
Moore of the Hospital caught for five in- 
nings when he received an injury to his 
hand and was relieved by Patrick of the 
Receiving Ship. 

Pickering was doing the heaving act 
for the Marines and was competent for 
the occasion with Craig catching. 

Plenty of competition was shown 
throughout this game for it was their 
second game and the Marines won the 
first one by a score of six to five. 

—Bamboo Breezes. 


NORFOLK MARINE DIAMOND NINE 
HOLDS THIRD PLACE IN LEAGUE 


The season having progressed to the 
point where each team has played about 
a dozen games, the Navy Yard Marines 
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seem unable to climb higher than third 
place in the Fifth Naval District League. 
The following computations have been 
completed up to July 12: 


Team. Won Lost Pet 
Air Station .......... a 1 900 
7 583 
583 
Rec. Barracks ..... 5 545 
N. B. Marines .. Tear 6 454 
Ser. Schools ..... 7 3 9 .250 
2 10 167 
PEARL HARBOR MARINE TEAM 


TAKES FT. SHAFTER INTO CAMP 
The Marines and Fort Shafter staged 
a fast and very interesting game on the 
latter’s diamond on June 29, the game 
lasting but one hour and a‘half and ended 
with the Marines leading, score six to 
five. The game was exciting and close 
from start until the last out in the ninth 
and was featured by heavy stick work 
and some very snappy work in the field. 
Neither team scored in the opening in- 
ning. Shafter managed to score in the 
last of the second when Barrentine 
doubled, Coleman singled and then stole 
second, the throw being wide and al- 
lowed Barrentine to register for Shafter. 
Then after the Marines were retired in 
order in the first of the third, Shafter 
tried to put the game on ice. Kilewitz 
started with a triple, Brown singled and 
then Ghan connected with one that 
cleared the right field fence for a homer. 
The Gyrenes threatened in the fourth 
when Scott got a free pass to first with 
one away but Adams hit into a double 
play, Sewall to Barrentine to Ghan. 

The Marines came to life in the fifth 
when they bunched two doubles and a 
single for two runs. In their half of this 
inning Shafter counted their last run of 
the game when Bond made a good stop 
but threw the ball away at first and then 
Petty followed with another error to let 
the run cross the plate. The Marines 
were still fighting hard and tied the 
count in the sixth when Hinson and Scott 
singled and then with two away, Tiger 
did a “Babe Ruth” and drove the ball out 
of the lot for a home run, crossing the 
plate himself with the run that tied 
the game. In the seventh three singles 
accounted for the winning run for the 
Marines although Shafter threatened in 
the ninth when Brown walked, Geris hit- 
ting for Emery singled, sending Brown 
to third. Scott stopped Barrentine’s hard 
drive and threw to Petty who ran Brow 
down for the second out. Seott then 
tightened up and fanned Racicot for the 
final out. 

Scott went the entire route for the 
Marines on the mound while Shafter used 
three chuckers. Sewall starting, Webb 
relieving him and in the eighth Webb had 
to leave the game on account of an in 
jury to his arm, Kemp finishing. 

—P. H. Weekly. 
SAN DIEGO MARINES WIN FROM 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION 


On June 19 the Marines invaded the 
Station and took a game from the home 
team. The final score was 7 to 2. A few 
lucky bingles to right field in the sixth 
inning put the Indian sign on the Boots. 
It was a good game, and the team should 
have more support. Fellows, we have a 
good team and they are going to make a 
good showing for themselves, so why 
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not get out and root for them. There 
were more Marines at the game Wed- 
nesday than sailors—and it was on our 
home grounds. No reason why we 
couldn’t have a big crowd out for the 
games. The Marines got eleven hits to 
the Boots four. 

SAILORS TAKE FIRST GAME FOR 

GUANTANAMO TROPHY 

June 9, 1929.—Outplaying the Marines 
afield and at bat, the sailors of the Naval 
Station won the first game of a seven- 
game series for the Station Cup. The 
Marines revamped around three old Sta- 
tion players, Haakenstad, Disco and Mc- 
Grory, helped by our old friend Van 
Horn, could not hold up the younger 
and inexperienced ball players and 
coupled with a few errors the Gobs ran 
away with it, but not so fast as they 
should have. 

McGrory of the Marines and Erricson 
of the Navy were in the limelight, Mc- 
Grory getting three hits out of as many 
times at bat—two two-base hits and a 
single, and the Swede holding the Ma- 
rines in check. 

Score by innings: 


R. H. E 
Navy . 00002002 7 1 
Marines ...... 0010000—1 6 38 


Batteries: Navy, Carr-Errickson; Ma- 
rines, Haakenstad-Disco. 

MARINES WIN SECOND GAME WITH 
THRILLING LAST INNING RALLY 
June 16.—Coming back with a venge- 

ance for their defeat last week the Ma- 

rines, backed with good batting and 
sterling pitching, HAACK their way to 

a victory in the second game of the 

Playing second fiddle at 2 to 1 

up to the seventh inning, Davis, who had 

gone hitless, was taken out for Bass, our 
genial plumber. Going up with the in- 
tention and instructions of hit or get hit, 

Bass connected with a wallop and broke 

his bat. The hit was a high one and 

Civik for the Navy misjudged it for an 

error, another pinch hitter in Ryan for 

another hit, put two on base when Haack 
was intentionally passed and then our 
friend Steve Disco came to bat. Steve 
had missed a fly ball off Privett’s bat the 
previous inning which resulted in the 
next pitched ball being hit for a home 
run. Steve, when mad, is a dangerous 
batter, and the result proved it, driving 
one to far right for a two-bagger, scor- 
ing two runs and tying the score. Not 
being content, Steve over-ran second and 
chased Haack off third and in the result 
Haack scored on a wide throw to home, 


series. 


bringing in the winning run. A _ bone- 
head play turned into a winner. 
Score by innings: 
R. H. E. 


6 3 
Navy 020000 0—2 5 2 

Batteries: Disco and MHaakenstad, 
Carr and Heinrich. 


Marines 


MARINES WIN THIRD GAME 


June 23, 1929.—The Marines again 
took the Navy into camp letting them 
lead up to the last inning and then hit- 
ting them low. Haack just couldn’t be 
stopped and notwithstanding his sterling 
pitching he must needs hit two three- 
base hits. 

Going into the last inning, with Navy 
leading 3 to 1, the Marines worked 
Ericeson for a hit and base on balls. The 
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next man fanned. Van Horn hit for a 
single and then our boy friend of the 
QM. socked it for a three-base hit, scor- 
ing the winning run and breaking up the 
game. 

The batting of Haack, Easton, Disco 
and Van Horn running one after another 
spelled defeat for the Sailors, and placed 
the Marines in the lead for the Station 
Baseball Cup. Heinrich replaced Ericc- 
son in the 7th, but the “goat” of the Ma 
rines was out and they couldn’t be 
stopped. Heinie was charged with a de- 
feat, but he should have never replaced 
the Swede with that row of murderers 
coming up—they knew Heinie too well. 

Van Horn retired the Navy in their 
half of the 7th with a double ply killing 
to Easton at Ist. Haack. pitching for 
the Marines, deserved a shut-out. Chis- 
holm, playing left for the Marines, had 
two errors in the first inning which were 
easy to play, and which cost two runs. 
The Navy after that didn’t have a chance 
for Haack had his slow ball working 
mixed up with a fast one now and then. 
Yea! He deserved a shut-out. 

Score by innings: 


R. H. E. 
Marines ...... 100000 3—410 4 
2010060—8 5 2 


Batteries: Marines, Haackenstad and 
Diseo; Navy, Carr, Ericcson, Heinrich. 


NAVY WINS FOURTH GAME TO TIE 
SERIES FOR GUANTANAMO CUP 
June 27.—Heinrich for the Navy was 

ripe in his third start and set the Ma- 

rines down with two hits. The Marine 
team, apparently suffering from stage 
fright, put up a horrible game, at least 
two errors being charged to every in- 
ning. Coupled with their inability to hit 

Heinie, they dropped the fourth game of 

the series at the tune of 6 to 1. 

Haack pitched his usual good game, 
but could not get anywhere for the 
errors. 

This evens the series 2 all and the 
future games will be hard fought. for the 
Navy is just as determined to hold the 
baseball cup as are the Marines to win it. 

Score by innings: 


R.H. E. 
Navy ......... 200106306 8 2 
Marimes ...... 0000010—1 2 9 


Batteries: Heinrich and Jones, Haak- 
enstad and Disco. 

The feature of this series to date is 
the hitting of Haakenstad. Disco and the 
fielding of Harr for the Marines. Van 
Horn was robbed of a sure enough home- 
run in the fourth game. Bond, Kuhn and 
Turner have been getting hits regular 
and fielding splendidly for the Navy. The 
failure of the heavy hitter Privitte for 
the Navy has been a source of enjoy- 
ment for everybody for Privvy sure does 
hit the ball, but Haack and Steve play with 
him and make him pop up. However, he 
fools them sometimes, getting a home- 
run and two three-baggers to date. In 
the 4th game Privitte hit two to right 
field ticketed for triples but captured 
by Harr the rest of the time popping up 
to the infield. The Marines are playing 
good ball with the exception of the 4th 
game, and considering their experience 
have done considerably well. The Navy 
team, composed of 6 of the last year’s 
Station team. look like veterans in the 
field and act like it, too, but fail at the 
stick. Too much Haack at times. How- 
ever, who ever wins this series will know 
they were in one. 


Forty-on 


% 


| SHORTS ON SPORTS | 


In a game against the St. Louis 
Browns on August 14, 1883, Burch, of 
the Athletics, scored nine runs without 
making a hit. 


The Baltimore Boxing Commission im- 
posed a $25 fine on a boxer’s second 
whose carelessness resulted in an im- 
promptu shower bath for spectators. 


On September 15, 1896, four champion- 
ship games were played between the 
Sioux City and Lincoln Clubs, of the 
Western Association. Three of the tilts 
were thrown out as illegal. 


The price of an untried, young racing 
dog is from $250 to $350, and a dog of 
proven speed will cost anywhere from 
$500 to $1,500, according to his track 
record. Several champions have been 
sold for $5,000. 

* * 

Unk Meehan, while playing with Loy- 
ola Prep, pitched three no-hit-no-run 
games in succession. 


Rocky Stone of Boston once knocked 
himself out with an uppercut that 
glanced off his opponent. 


No perfect billiard ball has ever been 
made, according to experts. <A_ perfect 
piece of ivory is as yet unknown. The 
average billiard ball costs about $20, but 
the Zanzibar ivory sphere, used by lead- 
ing cueists, must be seasoned for years 
and costs up to $75. 

The record for consecutive defeats in 
the major leagues is 24, sustained by the 
Cleveland National League club during 
the season of 1899. Louisville lost 26 
straight in the American Association in 
1889. 

Designed by Cox and Stevens, naval 
architects, for Harrison Williams, New 
York utilities magnate, the latter will 
possess the largest yacht ever built. It 
is to be 500 feet long and will carry a 
crew of 130 men. 

* 

Seventy-five cents was the sum paid 
by Peppy Dallas, fistic manager, for the 
contract of Leo Williams, colored light- 
heavyweight boxer, who has suddenly de- 
veloped a knockout punch. 

* 

The twelfth Earl of Derby, who insti- 
tuted England’s classic horse race, also 
started the scarcely less famous Oaks, 
which is a year older than the Derby, 
and which marks its 150th anniversary 
this season. 

ok 

John Howard, taking off from a block 
of wood 4 inches off the ground and hold- 
ing a 5-lb. dumbbell in each hand, jumped 
29 feet 7 inches. England, 1854. 

Matt McGrath and Pat MacDonald, 
famous pair of Irish “whales,” won junior 
national weight-throwing titles as far 
back as 1907 and have accounted for 
twenty-six national championships _be- 
tween them since that time. 
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things that occur when a detachment is 
ust one big family. We've known him 
to go way out of his way to avoid doing 
something that would discomfort a Ma- 


rine 


Among the most prosperous names 
known to Marine Corps Gunnery is that 
of Irish Paddy Corbett. We are given 
to understand that at one time Paddy 
broke the world’s record for pointing 
This was way back in "13 (CAC. USA.) 
No matter what subject one cares to 
bring up for discussion, Paddy will al- 
ways enlighten one in the event of mis- 
understanding. One day it’s the Battle 
of Jutland, and the next, Catholicism or 
the trend of moder politics. On Friday 
he always speaks of “Field Day,” its ad 
vantages, trials, and dirty angle-irons. 

Next in line is Sergeant Harter, a like 
able chap with a pronounced limp. It 
would be unnoticed if he didn’t forget 
which foot to limp on. Hope your aspira 
tions come true, Ora, Ol’ Kid, remember 


Stevie 


We understand the canteen has a new 


supply of after-shaving lotion Won't 
the boys sheik up now??? YEAH! The 
boys! 


Kersten and Tyler, sergeants, run a 
close race as the detachment sheiks. On 
wouldn’t marry the girl and the other got 
a threatening letter. Tyler is our amiable 
police sergeant, though some day we 
hope to pin this cognomen on the ex-M. 
P. of Parris Island fame. jut why go 
into detail when all hands and the ship's 
cook know him (McGee, take notice) ? 

As this is being written the ship is 
cruising at the MERE speed of thirty 
knots, firing the LRBP. All the gunners 
have boasted that a clean-up year is 
ahead of us. All we want is four E’s 
Marines help out in the firing of these 
long-range eight-inch guns. 

Marines man four five-inch sky-guns, 
also. These are guns of the very latest 
manufacture and design, designated to 
shoot anti-aircraft as well as broadside. 
The gun captains are Sergeants Harter, 
Crater, and Tyler, and Corporal Roach. 
It’s the Marines’ initial year to fire the 
SRBP, and these practices are to be fired 
next month. We are confident of results 
if the loading and dotting machine re 
sults mean anything. However, we'll 
be able to give more authentic informa- 
tion on this after we have fired. 

We consider it an honor to have with 
us Ray Spiker, corporal, USMC., former 
Oriental heavyweight boxing champion. 
He fought the champion of the U. S. 
Fleet, but lost a close decision. He 
should make a good showing locally, for 
the lad is a comer—and—you'll hear 
more of him later, we promise that. We 
are well represented in fisticuffs, for, 
from the heavy extreme, we move down 
to Kid Forrester, our featherweight 
boxer, fast and tireless. Zip! He’s in 
at you—another comer 

Our skipper has taken over the ship’s 
baseball team, and under his coaching it 
has whipped itself into shape. The 
team’s latest victim was the “Colorado,” 
an easy win, 12-5. Sergeant Crater main 
tains that his own all-Marine team can 
take the captain’s for a walk, but Crater 
forgets that if the game was to be 
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played, one team would be playing 
against its own members, for the “Lex- 
ington” Marines are well represented in 
the ship’s baseball team. 
THE LADIES READ IT, TOO 
The Leatherneck is taking the liberty 
of printing the following letter from Mrs. 


Left to right: Mrs. E. W. Willett, Mrs. 

Leroy Fulton, Mrs. John Potts, Mrs. 

Andrew B. Drum, Mrs. Paul R. Cowley, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Lyman. 


Chas. H. Lyman, wife of Colonel Lyman 
of the Fourth Regiment. 

We wish to thank Mrs. Lyman for 
sending the photo and news item. The 
Leatherneck is always grateful for news 
sent in by the ladies of the Corps, and is 
always glad to print it. 

ith Regt., U. S. Marines, 
Shanghai, China. 
The Leatherneck. 

Gentlemen: We read lots in your 
magazine of what the Marines are doing, 
but nothing of what the sixty some wives 
of the Marines are doing. Enclosed is a 
snapshot of the wives of the 4th Regi- 
ment on a sight-seeing trip. In the 
background is the Leong-Wha Pagoda at 
Leong-Wha, China, a small town eight 
miles from Shanghai. This Pagoda was 
built over five centuries ago by an Em- 
peror of this province as a memorial to 
his mother. According to tradition, na 
tives of the province have never allowed 
the incense to cease burning at the 
shrine. 

Let me state right here how very much 
Colonel Lyman and I enjoy your maga- 
zine. 

(s) MRS. CHAS. H. LYMAN, 
1331 Rue Lafayette, 
Shanghai, China. 
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TWO PROMOTIONS FOR GENERAL 
OFFICERS IN VACANCY CREATED 
IN DEATH OF GENERAL COLE 


General Smedley D. Butler, comman- 
dant of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia, has been promoted to the rank 
of Major General to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Major General 
Eli K. Cole, commandant of the depart- 
ment of the Pacific, who died July 4 at 
the Letterman General Hospital at San 
Francisco, California. 

General Butler, famous as a veteran 
of fifteen campaigns and expeditions, 
holder of two Congressional Medals of 
Honor, is the youngest man ever to wear 
the stars of a major general in the Ma- 
rine Corps. In addition he possesses the 
Army and the Navy distinguished service 
medals and many decorations from the 
Allied Powers. 

His achievements are too countless to 
record in less than a book-length volume. 
General Butler’s first tour of foreign 
duty was in China. Since then he has 
served in the Philippines, Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Honduras, Mexico, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and France. It is only 
recently that he returned from his second 
assignment in China. 

The new Major General was awarded 
his first Medal of Honor during the oc 
cupation of Veru Cruz, Mexico, and his 
second after leading a daring raid on a 
heavily fortified stronghold of bandits 
in the mountains of Haiti. General But- 
ler distinguished himself also in China 
during the Boxer uprising where he was 
promoted by brevet from lieutenant to 
captain for gallantry in action. 

The vacancy created by the promotion 
of General Butler has been filled by Colo- 
nel John T. Myers, who was advanced to 
Brigadier General. General Myers has 
had a long and brilliant career in the 
Corps. He also served in the Boxer 
campaign where he distinguished himself 
by leading a detachment of Russian sol- 
diers and British and American Marines 
in a daring sortie and cleared the Boxers 
from a strong position on the walls. It 
was his laconic message scrawled on a 
scrap of paper, “We will do our best,” 
written just before he made the assault, 
that has become a tradition in the Corps. 

During the war he served as a colonel 
and fleet officer of the Atlantic Fleet. 
He was also in command of the Marine 
Brigade in Haiti during the Spanish War. 
He was present at the capture and oc- 
cupation of Manila and Guam. During 
the Philippine insurrection he partici- 
pated in the engagements at the Imus 
River and Olongapo. 


PARRIS ISLAND 
By Ruth Ellsworth 


Long, slim, well-trodden pathways, 
lighted dimly by patches of sunlight 
filtering through the langorously beau 
tiful willow trees; fields of purple cab- 
bages and waving mint-green corn; little 
negro shanties, almost, but not quite, 
ready to fall apart, with their ebony- 
hued inhabitants lolling lazily about, or 
laughing infectiously at some quip of 
their own; these things, and, oh, a num- 
ber of others too numerous to mention 
now, told we without doubt that I was 
once more back in “Ole Caroline.” 

It’s lots of fun and intensely interest- 
ing, and, sometimes, heart-rending, to 
come back, as it were, to a place once 
so familiar in every detail. 


We 
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Yemassee is still the same funny little 
place—wonder if they yet sell milk at 
the drug store. 

The roads have been immensely im- 
proved as far as their smoothness and 
“rideability” is concerned. So many of 
the picturesque trees with their lovely 
hanging moss had to be sacrificed, 
though. The causeway connecting the 
Island to the mainland is so far superior 
to the old road that one does not cross it 
with fear and trepidation as of old. It 
certainly has served a manifold purpose. 
No longer do the Islanders feel so com- 
pletely shut off and out of things as here- 
tofore. No need now for the matrons 
and misses to wait for Wednesday’s shop- 
ping boat; no need to lament the fact 
that one’s friends could not get over to 
visit. 

The new bridge is really “quite the 
stuff,” and is so illuminated with bright 
lights that one almost feels “citified” 
once more. It is thrilling to be saluted 
and admitted impressively to the sacred 
precincts of the Island, which, by the 
way, is just about the same. The post 
office has been entirely renovated, other 
than that I don’t believe that anything 
wholly new has been done. The streets 
are as neatly kept and as clean as ever. 
The “Chow Hounds” are just as numer- 
ous; the cooks and bakers can still be 
seen marching to the kitchens in their 
spotlessly white aprons and caps; the 
bay is just as beautiful and the moon 
just as full and glowing as in the days 
before. The ball team is going strong, 
they want to keep up their excellent 
record of other years. 

Old faces are supplanted by new ones 

it hurts to look around for the old 
gang and find narry a one of them re- 
maining. It gives a feeling of disap- 
pointment, poignantly keen. New faces, 
even though they do hold out promise of 
new fields for exploration (and often- 
times, for exploitation) do not completely 
assuage that hurt. However, it helps a 
lot to be able to go rambling around to 
the old places of rendezvous. Memories 
come flooding back—bittersweet. 

Just the smallest superficial change 
leaps up to meet the eye; sometimes they 
are for the best and bring a pleasant lit- 
tle glow. Maybe they are not so good; 
the thought. “Now, when I was here 
before »’ looms large and memories 
grow keen-edged again. 

It’s great to be abel to participate in 
the advantages that may be had. Here 
one “rates” a little, maybe, is more of a 
big frog in a little puddle. In the bust- 
ling city one is merely another insig- 
nificant member of the thousands of in- 
habitants. 

I love the sunshine, and swimming in 
green-blue ocean water, and sports like 
golf and tennis. I do like the movies, 
too; it is an immense help to one’s 
pecuniary standing to indulge one’s self 
absolutely without cost. 

These things really couldn’t be had, 
perhaps, in another place without entail- 
ing trying circumstances and a flattened 
wallet. 

So, I guess, when it is all truly sim- 
mered down to a fine point—good Ole 
P. I. isn’t so awfully bad after all—I 
like it. 


RETIRE ON THIRTY YEARS 
June 30th witnessed the retirement of 
two old timers in the Marine Corps, Staff 
Sergeant Joseph Anderson Allen and 
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Quartermaster Sergeant Edward Her- 
ring. 

Sergeant Herring was retired in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., after serving thirty years, 
three months and four days. 

Sergeant Allen was given a ceremony 
at Washington, D. C. He enlisted in the 
United States Army in June, 1898. Most 
of Sergeant Allen’s service has been with 
the Army in the Philippines, but the last 
ten of his thirty years have been spent 
in the Marine Corps. 


LARGEST “Y” CLUB RESIDENCE 
OPENED IN PHILADELPHIA 
The new twenty-six story Navy Build- 
ing and Central Club residence of the 


The new Y. M. C. A. in Philadelphia. 


Y. M. C. A. gives Philadelphia the larg- 
est “Y” plant in the world and makes 
provision for one of the finest homes for 
the men «f the Army, Navy and Marines 
that has yet been erected. 

The building was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, and Rear Ad- 
miral Julian L. Latimer, each of whom 
spoke at this ceremony. The President 
also sent a telegram as follows: “Please 
express for me to those gathered at the 
services of the dedication of the new 
building of the Y. M. C. A. of Philadel- 
phia and those who have taken any part 
in bringing it into existence, my con- 
gratulations upon the completion of the 
building marking the success of their 
labors in providing a new instrumentality 
of usefulness in behalf of the service 
men and young people of Philadelphia. 


Forty-three 


I wish you all every success in this fine 
and constructive field of human service. 
Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT HOOVER.” 


The first seven floors of the new build- 
ing are dedicated exclusively to the use 
of the men of the military and naval 
forces of our country and provide every- 
thing required in the way of rest, recrea- 
tion, and entertainment. There is a sep- 
arate entrance on 15th Street which is 
only two minutes from ‘Broad Street 
Station. Gymnasium, handball courts, 
billiard and pool rooms, lunch room, soda 
fountain, social lobby and special exer- 
cise rooms are all included while two 
hundred and twelve single outside rooms 
with comfortable beds, steel safety lock- 
ers and excellently furnished, are ob- 
tainable at 75 cents per day or $4.50 per 
week, 


MARINE BARRACKS, SUBMARINE 
BASE, COCO SOLO, CANAL ZONE 
By Carl G. Rander 

Well, here we are again, folks. Sta- 
tion I.C.Z. broadcasting. Good weather 
seems to be staying with us a little 
longer than usual this year. Of course, 
we get a due amount of rain, but “Ole 
Sol” seems to be giving us a break, and 
comes out for a short visit every day. 
We don’t seem to be getting as many 
men from Nicaragua as we did. Guess 
they have drawn most of them out by 
now. Have you noticed where Sandino 
has changed his residence from the hills 
in Nicaragua to a palatial home in 
Mexico? Can you imagine, the Marines 
chasing him all over Nicaragua for 
nearly three years, and then he comes 
out and moves to Mexico as if nothing 
had happened. He had better steer clear 
of any of the Marines that served in the 
hills if he expects to stay healthy. 
Well, we are losing some more of our 
non-coms in about a month. John Black 
and Seneca Swimme, recently made ser- 
geants, will probably leave here on or 
about the 24th of July. Black is the 
toughest hombre north of the “hot line,” 
and ought to get along “swell” in the 
States. Swimme has his mind set on 
New Orleans. Wonder if he’ll get there. 
There has been a rumor going about 
down here that the tour of foreign serv- 
ice is going to be changed from two 
years to fifteen months. We all wonder, 
and some of us even hope, but then four 
years is four years regardless of where 
its spent. 


MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“DENVER” 

By Ye Scribe 

Being a constant reader of “The 
Leatherneck” and reading the news of 
other ships’ detachments, I thought it 
about time for the “Denver” to break 
into print. 
This detachment has not had an article 
in “The Leatherneck” for over two years, 
but during that period we have accom- 
plished many things of which we are 
proud. Under date of February 18, 1928, 
we received orders to proceed from Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, to Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for ten days landing force 
duty, but this tour turned out to be one 
of fourteen months. 
While in Nicaragua we were attached 
to the Eastern Area with headquarters 
at Puerto Cabezas, and were the first 
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Marine patrol to penetrate the jungles of 
the Eastern Area in pursuit of Sandino 
and his bandits. The majority of the 
men were constantly on patrol duty in 
the field in the zone of active operations 
and in the performance of that duty were 
highly commended by the commanding 
general, Second Brigade, U. S. Marines, 
and by the admiral commanding th 
Special Service Squadron. This detach 
ment experienced numerous 
with bands of hostile bandits and as a 
result two men were killed in action and 
four were wounded. Four members of 
this detachment have been awarded the 
Navy Cross for conspicuous service in 
Nicaragua, in one case the award being a 
posthumous one. For a great part of 
the time prior to the organization of an 
squadron at Puerto Cabezas, 
when on patrol duty, the members prac- 
tically lived off the. country. 

During the month of April we trans- 
ferred all the se« 
ond trippers who 
had completed 33 
months of sea duty 
and foreign serv 
ice receiving 37 re- 
placements from 
the Sea School at 
Norfolk. These re- 
placements have 
adapted themselves 
to the routine of 
sea duty 
quickly and 
displayed the 
spirit expected of 
a Marine We par 
ticipate in all the 
and evolu 


contacts 


aviation 


drills 
tions performed by 
the crew and also 
man the secondary 
battery of six- 
pound guns and 
man two five-inch 
guns. 

In athletics we 


All Experts. 
London, Conn., on the rifle range at Danielson, Conn. 
Young, Cpl. Barnett, Tptr. Moize, Lieut. Burke, Pfc. Winters, 


are, if we do say so 4 he 
ourselves, GOOD Pvt. May. 


We have our own 


Marine baseball 
team, basketball 
team, tug-of-war team and race boat 


team. Mention must be made especially 
of our basketball team which has showed 
the teams from the various Army posts in 
the Canal Zone the fine points of the 
game. Much credit for this must be 
given to our detachment clown, Casey, 
who has been given the nickname of 
CASEY AT THE BAT. 

Our duty on here is made very pleas- 
ant due to the interest in all our activi 
ties shown by our commanding officer, 
First Lieutenant Ralph B. DeWitt, who 
is ever ready at all times to do every- 
thing possible for our welfare. 

We are due at the Boston Navy Yard 
for our annual overhaul period in De- 
cember and at that time the rest of the 
second trippers, nineteen of them, will 
have completed their tour of sea duty 
and heading the list is Top. If you want 


to get a regulation growl, just ask him 
if he is coming South again for a third 
trip. 


We will have to conclude now as the 
new fiscal year has just commenced and 
the lieutenant says that we can get all 
the paint that we need in order to get 


ready for the admiral’s inspection whicn 
takes place next month. 


Sitting, 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE ISLAND 
OF GUAM 
By Milton R. Young 

When I first learned I was really going 
to Guam for duty, a feeling came over 
me that is hard to describe. Putting to- 
gether all the tales that had been told 
to me by other Marines who had been 
there, I figured that I was embarking 
on an expedition similar to a hunter’s 
trip into the interior of darkest Africa. 
I pictured in my mind all the wild ani- 
mals I could think of. I saw monkeys 
galore, throwing cocoanuts at anyone 
who passed under them. I visioned 
naked natives with squalid huts along the 
shores. I figured that a Marine's life 
wasn’t worth the price of a cheap show 
while he was in Guam. I had been told 
that sanitary conditions were the worst 
possible, and that if anyone remained on 
the island six months he would be 
brought back a raving maniac. So, sum- 


Some of the Marines from the Marine Barracks, Submarine Base, New I 
Standing, left to right: Set. that 


left to right: 
Ph. M. 2cl. Buschert, Pfc. Crumley. 


ming the whole situation, I resigned my- 
self to my “Fate” and had the sublime 
feeling of a martyr on his way to his 
doom. 

We sighted Guam on the morning of 
December 22. From the distance I re- 
ceived the first shock to my mind, which 
by this time had imagined many things 
contrary to the conditions that really 
exist. I saw that the Island of Guam 
was much larger than I had pictured it. 
It was, an officer told me, about thirty 
miles long, and about seven miles wide 
at the widest point. 

I was surprised to see many signs of 
civilization as we came ashore at Piti. 
The natives, I discovered, could really 
understand us when we spoke to them. 
I saw modern buildings, and even a pool 
room. 

I have been in Guam at the Marine 
Barracks, Sumay, for two months now, 
and here is my impression of Guam. 

I find that Guam has, first of all, one 
of the most healthful climates one can 
find. We have lots of rain, but it comes 
in short bursts usually, and tends only 
to freshen the air. Modern barracks 
with modern conveniences make life for 


Pvt. MecClary, Pvt. Terry, 
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a Marine in Guam as easy as in the 
States. We have our own recreation ha!l 
where movies are shown every night for 
all comers. Every Thursday night is 
“Sing Song” night, and also vaudeville 
night. Some good talent is brought 
forth, and every week is an improvement 
over the one before. We have our own 
jazz orchestra, called the “Guamaniacs” 
and dances are held every Friday night 
in Agana, which is twelve miles from the 
Barracks in Sumay. Usually an_ in- 
formal dance is held after the Sing Song 
in Sumay, Thursday nights. 

Athletics in Guam are not to be 
sneezed at. either. We have two big dia- 
monds for baseball, one in Sumay and 
ene in Agana. The baseball season is 
about over, and then a basketball league 
will be formed. The Marines led, as 
usual, last year, and some hot games 
are expected this season. About six 
teams are in the league. Swimming is a 
feature sport here 
at Piti, and we have 
every facility 
necessary. We have 
four billiard and 
pool tables in each 
barracks in Guam 
and also four at 
the Service Club in 
Agana. 

Rations are very 
good at all bar- 
racks, and we don't 
lack pie or _ ice 
cream, either, as a 
good many think. 
In Agana are many 
fine up - to-date 
stores where one 
may buy nearly 
anything he desires 
for his personal 
comfort or pleasure. 

And so, to make 
a long story short, 
“an honestly say 
my duty in 
Guam is a most 
pleasant one, and 
I can recommend 
to those who have 
the opportunity to 
come to Guam, to do so. I have never re- 
gretted one minute of it, and my concep- 
tion of Guam is not entirely my own. 


Pyt. Thompson, 
Pvt. Middleton, 


CAPERS OF THE CAPE AT CAPE 
HAITIEN, HAITI 
By “Prof. Lard” 


Now that we see you like to read good 
literature, we are occupying your mind 
for a few moments by feeding the news 
and happenings of our post. 

With us we have an almost completely 
new personnel. We lost a good many 
of the old timers and need new ones to 
take their places. But still hanging 
around the corral is Pfc. Bugbee and his 
helper, Grunder. Bugs is at present to 
be seen trailing one of his mules around 
the parade ground with his new toy, a 
one-horse lawn mower. We still have 
Corporal Lincoln in charge of our hon- 
orable garage force consisting of Pri- 
vates Stallins, Frieberger, “Pag” Pago- 
nis, and, oh, yes, “Dainty” Tracy, who is 
now a Pfe. You wouldn’t think he be- 
longs to the garage, but he does. Most 
of the time he can be found gazing at an 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Leatherneck Tales—“My Bunky” 


By C. Crabb 


HE Morning Tower Bible Class was in session, it was Sunday and Armistice Day. 

The leader of the class said, “All members of the American Legion please stand 
up.” Eleven husky men arose, stood for a moment and then sat down. Speeches 
were called for. One man told of a football game, another told of mud and cold 
somewhere in France, another told of a battle with Flu. but not a word was spoken 
of personal combats on the Western Front. 

“Men that served in the Spanish-American War, please stand up.” 

One man arose, his hair was gray and the brush of Time had drawn crooked lines 
across a rugged face; but his heels clicked and his shoulders snapped back, while the 
little finger of each hand rested lightly on the outside seam of his trousers. 

“Tell us, Mr. Blank,” the leader said, “what was your greatest remembrance of 
the Spanish-American War?” 

Mr. Blank hesitated and said: “In ’95 I met a man on the Sitka beach as he swam 
ashore from the whaler, ‘Northern Light.’ He was a ship jumper. We smuggled 
this cold, wet and hungry man past the Top Kick and the guard, into the old Sitka 
Marine Barracks. The next day we sped the ship jumper on his way, with a Ma- 
rine’s bounty in a jingling purse. Months later I met him again. This time he 
wore the blue uniform piped with red. On his cap was the good old eagle that 
carried a message of Liberty o’er Land and Sea. This man became ‘MY BUNKY.’ 
‘MY BUNKY’ covers everything that one man can ever mean to another. He meant 
partner, brother, home and friends to me. We sailed away over the rim of the world 
in a Yankee gunboat. In a coolie riot at the Shameen Gate he stepped between 
Death and me. I left the Corps and began to drift, but he ‘took on’ again. Years 
afterward, I met the only girl. I carried my bride over many of the old trails I had 
traveled. I showed her the spot where I had slept on the hard concrete at Sacra- 
mento, belt and shoes on, rifles stacked at our feet, ready to go. I took her up the 
Napa Strait, where the tide drops out like an overturned bucket. I told her how here 
I once swam ashore from a water-logged boat, how the Sergeant nabbed me and why 
Old Wiggy gave me five days bread and water. We crossed in a new Hellen to the 
old Navy Yard and the Sergeant passed us in. I showed this girl of mine the twisted 
propeller of the old Nipsic, mounted on a concrete base. I told her how three ships 
of the Navy had defied the pride of the Kaiser’s fleet. How in far away Apia, when 
the hurricane swooped down, the limey Calliope put to sea and the Yankee cheered 
her out, then stayed behind to watch the square-heads. How the Kaiser’s bluff. 
Eber, Adler and Olga, with two of our boats, left their bones on the coral beach 
The old Nipsic limped two thousand miles to Honolulu Bay with a twisted propeller, 
a busted rudder and half her crew with Davy Jones. We passed down officer’s row. 
I looked for Micky’s name but it was not there. Happy as two children that travel 
the Primrose Path, we rambled around the old Marine barracks, then we turned our 
steps to the ‘Glory Camp.’ A breeze from the slope of Shasta fanned our cheeks 
the nodding poppies laid a golden carpet for our feet, and San Pablo’s surge beat an 
anthem on the rock-ribbed beach. A marble column stood before us, topped with 
the Eagle, Globe and Anchor. I told my bride that it meant ‘The First to Land and 
the First to Fight.’ Then I carelessly read—‘Erected to the memory of the Marines 
that died in action on the advance to Pekin.’ I reeled—for me the sun had ceased 
to shine, my honeymoon was over. My Bunky’s name led all the rest.” 
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REVENGE! 

The prisoner was asked why he beat 
the victim. “Well, Judge, he called me 
a rhinoceros.” 

“Umph! Rhinoceros, eh? When did 
this happen?” 

“Jess chest three years ago, jedge.” 

“Three years ago. Why did you wait 
until today to get even then?” 

“Well, judge, de facts am dat I never 
seed no rhinoceros until dis mawnin’.” 

—Wright Engine Builder. 


A woman with an unfriendly face ap 
proached the hotel desk. 

“I want a room,” she said haughtily. 

“Single?” inquired the clerk. 

“Yes,” she snapped, “but it’s none of 
your business.” 

Fair Customer: “I want a peck of 
apples.” 

Grocer: “Do you want Baldwins?” 

F. C.: “Certainly! Did you think I 
wanted some with hair on?” 
—Fvootprnits, 


Some of the fellows were lying in their 
bunks swapping yarns when the sergeant 
came around and yelled: “Put out that 
light and go to sleep.” 

“That ain’t no light, sergeant,” said 
one. “That’s the moon.” 

“I don’t care what it is,” said the ser- 
geant. “Put it out.”—5th Corps Area. 


Fond Mother—“My son has many 
original ideas, hasn't he?” 
Teacher—“Yes, especially in spelling.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


John: “I see they’ve quit publishing 
that song, ‘Molly and Me and the Baby 
Make Three’.” 

Henry: “What's the matter? It al- 
ways sounded good to me.” 

John: “Molly has another baby.” 


As the legend goes, an Irish policeman 
was taking an examination for promo- 
tion. 

Q. “What is rabies, and what do you 
do about it?” 

A. “Rabies is Jewish priests, and you 
can’t do nothing about it.” 

—5th Corps Area. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

A western evangelist makes a practice 
of painting religious lines on rocks and 
fences along public highways. One ran: 
“What will you do when you die?” 

Came an advertising man and painted 
under it: “Use Delta Oil. Good for 
burns.”—American Legion Weekly. 
Hotel Clerk—“Have you any baggage, 
sir!” 

Gilhooley—“An’ fwhat would I be 
needin’ baggage fer?” 

Clerk—“To keep your clothes in.” 

Gilhooley—“Sure an’ fwhat would | 
wear thin?”—T. S. News. 


Visitor: “I thought all sailors were 
honest.” 

Guide: “They are, Sir.” 

Visitor: “Why all the locks?” 

Guide: “That’s to keep them honest.’ 

A rich man, lying on his death bed 
called the chauffeur who had been in his 
service for years and said, “Oh, Henry, I 
am going on a long rugged journey, 
worse than ever you drove me.” “Well, 
sir,” consoled the chauffeur, “there’s one 
comfort. It’s all down hill.” 

—Bamboo Breezes. 

Reporter—“Oh, I say, how are things 
in China?” 

Marine—(In Ford Car)—‘“Dunno old 
top, I’m travellin’ in tin.” 

Charlie: “I hear Frank has a new edi- 
torial position.” 

Milton: “Yes, he’s a proof-reader in 
an alphabetical soup factory.” 

—Recruit. 

“Did you tell her when you proposed 
that you weren’t worthy of her? That 
always makes a good impression.” 

“Well, I was going to. But she told 
me so first.”—Denver Post. 

Two Glasses Too Much.—‘“Since you 
got your wife that triple mirror, does 
she dress more quickly?” 

“It takes her just three times as long.” 

—Tit-Bits. 

Set. Freeman—Why, those trousers fit 
you like a glove. 

Pvt. Martin—Yes, but I'd rather they 
fit like trousers. 
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EUPHEMISMS 


Little Jane was severely reprimanded 
by her mother for saying “devil.” 

The following Sunday when the little 
miss returned from Sunday school her 
mother asked: “What was the lesson 
about today?” 

“Why, mother,” said Jane, “it was 
about our Lord being tempted by—by 
by—the gentleman that keeps hell.” 

—Kablegram. 


“I want a ticket for Wilhouby,” said 
sweet young thing. 

“Wilhouby ?” queried the puzzled ticket 
agent. “Where’s Wilhouby? In what 
State?” 

“Wilhouby’s minding the baggage, sir, 
and he’s in a state of excitement for fear 
we'll miss our train.”—Foreign Service. 


The teacher was giving his class a 
lecture on charity. 

“Mike,” he said, “If I saw a boy beat- 
ing a donkey and stopped him from doing 
, What virtue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” Mike promptly 
replied. 

Lady: Do you take children’s photos” 

Photographer: Yes, madam, we make 
a specialty of children’s photos. 

Lady: How much do you charge? 

Photographer: Only $5 a dozen. 

Lady: Well, I shall have to see you 
later. I have only 11 children. 

—Recruit. 

“Tommy, can you tell me one of the 
uses of cowhide?” 

“Er, yessir. 
gether.”—Judge. 


It keeps the cow to- 


Asiatic Ike—“Gimme a ticket to Ching 
Wong Tow!” 

Agent—“Here you are, change at 
Nankin.” 

Asiatic Ike—“Nuthin’ doin’, I want my 
change now.”—T. S. News. 


Two darkies were bemoaning their 
financial stringency. “Things ain't 
breakin’ right wif me a-tall,” said one 
of them. “It looks lak Ah cain’t mek 
a honest dollah no mo’. Ef sumfin doan 
turn up soon, Ah’s gonna go to preachin’. 
Ah done dat once, an’ Ah ain’t too good 
to do it ag’in.”"—5th Corps News. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Mrs. Jones had arranged to meet her 
husband at a certain store. After stand- 
ing about for some time she grew impa- 
tient, and thinking that he might have 
foygotten to meet her, she called him up 
at his place of business. Supposing Cen- 
tral had given her the right number, she 
exclaimed: 

“Hello, Frank! Is that you? I’m 
nearly dead.” 

“Well, madam,” came the reply, “I 
guess you have the wrong man. I’m an 
undertaker and I want them entirely 
dead.”’—Kablegram. 


The following conversation was over- 
heard on the port side of the quarter- 
deck the other day: 

F.Y.S.F.D. (Fair Young San Francisco 
Damsel): “Please, could you tel! me 
where the trees are on this ship?” 

D.Y.Q.M.0O.W. (Dashing Young Quar- 
termaster on Watch): “Trees? I’m 
afraid you must be mistaken, there are 
no trees on battleships.” 

F.Y.S.F.D.: “Oh, there must be, be- 
cause I have a date with one of your 
Second Class Quartermasters in the 
Crow’s Nest at two o’clock.”—Tar. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
INQUISITIVENESS 

Farmer Jenkins made his way into the 
village post office that also was the gen- 
eral store. 

“Anything for me?” he inquired of the 
postmaster. The other raked over a 
few parcels and letters, but found noth- 
ing. 

“Don’t see nothing,” he said. “Did you 
expect something?” 

“Yes,” answered the farmer. “I was 
expecting a card from Aunt Jenny, tellin’ 
me when she’s comin’.” 

“Hannah,” called the postmaster to his 
wife, “seen a card from Mr. Jenkins’ 
Aunt Jenny?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer, “she’s 
comin’ down Tuesday.”’—Kablegram. 


“How de do, lady. Is your husband 
in?” 

“Yes, he’s in. 

“May I see him, please?” 

“You can’t, he’s in for three months.” 

Porter: “This train goes to San Fran- 
cisco and points south.” 

Passenger: “Well, I want a train that 
goes to Los Angeles, and I don’t care 
which way it points.”—Selected. 


” 


THE FATE OF THE 


BORROWED BADGES. 


Forty-seven 


HEREDITY 

“Chicken stealing again, Rastus?” said 
the judge. “Have you anything to say, 
any excuse this time?” 

“’Deed, yes, Jedge,” replied Rastus, 
“it ain’t mah fault, Jedge, it’s de fault 
ob mah high-up ancestors.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, Jedge, mah ancestors dun come 
over in de Mayflower, an‘ evah since Ah 
was born Ah has an uncontrollable desire 
foh Plymouth Rocks!”—Kablegram. 


“Did you see that girl I was with last 
night?” 

“No, why?” 

“T wanted you to enjoy the circus. She 
was so crosseyed that when she cried a 
man behind her opened his umbrella.” 

—Tar. 


A man whose orchard is near a school 
for boys was annoyed by the depreda- 
tions of the youngsters. Finding two 
boys helping themselves to his apples, 
he escorted them off the premises, giving 
each a parting kick at the gateway. 

Next day the boys were loitering near 
his orchard again. 

“What are you scamps hanging around 
here for?” he shouted. “I told you yes 
terday what you would get if I caught 
you here again.” 

“Yes, sir, we remember,” replied the 
spokesman. “We haven’t come for ap- 
ples this time. We came to ask you to 
join our football team.” 


“What have you there? 

“Some insect powder.” 

“Good heavens! You aren’t going to 
commit suicide ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Two friends who had not seen each 
other for some time met in the street 
one day. “You're looking rather down 
in the mouth, old man,” said one to the 
other. “Are you feeling sick?” 

“Not exactly,” replied his friend, “but 
I'll admit that I’ve been worried of late. 
You remember that I hired a man to 
trace my pedigree?” 

“Yes,” said the other. “What’s the 
trouble? Hasn't he been successful?” 

“Successful! I should say he had,” 
came the reply in despairing tones. “I’m 
having to pay him hush money!” 

—Footprints. 

Sergeant: “I feel like the oldest man 
in the world.” 

Corporal: “Why, there’s nothing the 
matter, is there?” 

Sgt.: “No, but I’ve just been listening 
to an eighteen-year-old private tell about 
the things he used to do when he was a 
kid.” 


“Sh-h!” whispered Mrs. Kent as she 
sat up in bed one night. “I think I hear 
a burglar downstairs.” 

Grocer Kent trembled, but he was a 
quick thinker. 

“T’ll go straight down. It’s probably 
the girl bandit who has been robbing 
houses about here—a sweet-looking little 
thing who always kisses her way out of 
trouble when she gets caught.” 

His wife seized his arm and hauled him 
back to bed, exclaiming: 

“John, your place is with me! You 
stay here!’’—Kablegram. 
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RIVER MAN 
By C. A. B. Spenser 

The water creeps around the lazy sides 

Of Chinese river junks upon the stream. 

There, squatting on a deck engrossed in 
dream, 

A Chinese prisoner of the river rides. 

His tongue no song; unseeing eye 
confides 

No joy of life. No thoughts of earth 
would seem 

To rouse him from his solemn, soulful 
dream. 

Nor does he wake till junk with earth 
collides. 

He rises slow, picks up the bamboo pole; 

Then with a mighty push he clears the 
shore. 

And soon the black-eyed junk, with 
creeping stream 

Drifts on. The Man squats down again. 
His soul 

In reviere o’erpowers the flesh once more 

Till stranding barge again dispels the 
dream. 


NICARAGUACITA 

By A. L. Heaton 
From the hills of San Albino 
To Corinto by the sea, 
We are here in Nicaragua 
To keep your people free. 
We are patching up your differences, 
We try to lead you forth 
To form a mighty nation 
Like our home up in the North. 
But, oh, your hills grow weary 
lo the homesick laddie’s eye, 
And your clouds seem just to mock us 
As they lazily sail by. 
When among your vales and valleys 
Our patrols no longer roam, 
Nicaragua, we'll be happy 
Underneath the skies of home. 
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SAIGER’S SONG OF THE SCOFFER 
Who is the man we all despise 
Who lives his life to gormandize? 
To name him therefore I arise: 
THE SCOFFER 
Who has a nose just like a hound 
That tells where food is to be found 
And never fails to muster ‘round? 
THE SCOFFER 
Whose locker’s full of things to eat 
From pogey-bait to cans of meat 
But never has been known to treat” 
THE SCOFFER 
When others out to sea are sick 
Who on his feet is sure to stick 
And eat pork chops and gravies thick? 
THE SCOFFER 
Who sweats mess-cooks to keep him fed 
Whom do the mess-cooks eye with dread 
And pray that next day he'll be dead? 
THE SCOFFER 
When long ago he’s had enough 
Who still remains to sit and stuff 
And wipe his mouth upon his cuff? 
THE SCOFFER 
And when the meal is nearly o’er 
Who can his appetite restore 
And linger yet to eat some more? 
THE SCOFFER 
Who though to music’s charms immune 
Can take a soup bowl and a spoon 
And render quite a merry tune? 
THE SCOFFER 
Who is it never goes ashore 
Until the evening meal is o’er 
Then breakfast always comes back for? 
THE SCOFFER 
Who makes the commissary swear 
To sit up nights and tear his hair 
In making out the bill of fare? 
THE SCOFFER 
When others acey-ducey play 
Who loiters where the cooks hold sway 
In hopes a handout comes his way? 
THE SCOFFER 
Who'd leave no grieving hearts to break 
If angels should descend to take 
(Because he died of belly ache)? 
THE SCOFFER 
—Plane Talk. 
EATING IN THE NAVY 
Oh, the Navy chow is chummy where 
I grab a seat to dine; there’s an elbow 
in my tummy and the elbow isn’t mine. 
When I’m scooping up a morsel of, let’s 
say, an apple pie, someone jabs me in 
the dorsal and the fork sticks in my eye. 
Elbows in the basket jab me when I've 
peas upon my knife; elbows in my giz- 
zard poking, elbows on my liver crash, 
while the owner’s busy stoking upon 
noodle soup and hash. When the jabs keep 
getting harder, then I give the gent his 
dues, for I seek him in his larder and 
murmur, “Please excuse.” Or wait until 
he’s lifting up a cup to take a drink, then 
my movement quickly shifting in his 
slats a blow I sink. I’ve been pummeled 
by a maiden till my ribs were blue and 
black, by the gent with winters laden and 
you bet I've jabbed them back. And I've 
made some brother crosser than the 
typical wet hen when I’ve made him spill 
his saucer with a jostle now and then. 
Oh, the sport is most exciting and it 
makes the muscles hard; it’s a lot like 
close infighting with no rabbit punches 
barred. After years of Navy eating we 
may really hate to dine, where there are 
no elbows beating a tattoo around our 
spine.—J. E. M., New Mexico. 
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THE UNITED STATES MARINES 
By A. J. Richardson 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Look! See them come! 

The United States Marines. 

How brave and smart and fine they 
look— 

These United States Marines. 

There’s hair that’s gray ‘neath jaunty 
caps, 

Some faces battle scarred; 

And clean-cut, buoyant youth is there 

With face as yet unmarred. 

Their heads erect, their eyes in front, 

Some old, some in their teens; 

And all are splendid, valiant men— 

These United States Marines. 


Fate shifts the scene: Look! See them 
now, 

As in the deadly fight; 

The screeching shells, the roaring guns, 

The gases’ deadly blight 

Take toll of youth and gray-haired men 

The men who marched so gay. 

Great God! and must this always be? 

Is there no other way? 

We'll shed a tear for those who fall; 

We'll smile on those who live. 

We'll honor those who fight and die, 

Whose all they freely give. 

So here’s to you, ye gay Marines! 

And may ye live for aye! 

And if, perchance, it be your lot, 

All gloriously ye'll die. 

THOUGHTS BEFORE CLASSIFYING 

To aim or not to aim; that is the 
question. 

Whether it is better just to grip the gun, 

To close one eye, align the sights and 
squeeze, 

Or whether to shut both eyes and blaze 
away, 

Trusting to kindly fortune and the 
markers. 

To snatch, to flinch, to fluke; to snatch, 
yet hit the bull, 

And so confound the hints of our 
instructor, 

‘Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

To snatch, to fluke; to snatch, perchance 
to miss: 

Aye, there’s the rub, for where our shots 
may go 

When we have blazed off all our ammuni- 
tion 

May give us pause. 

—R. A. O. C. Gazette. 


SUSAN SIMPSON 

Sudden swallows swiftly skimming, 
Sunsets slowly spreading shade; 
Silvery songsters sweetly singing 
Summer's soothing serenade. 

Susan Simpson strolls sedately, 
Stifling sobs, suppressing sighs; 
Seeing Stephen Slocum stately, 

She stopped showing some surprise. 

“Say,” said Stephen, “sweetest sigher, 
Say shall Stephen spouseless stay?” 
Susan, seeming somewhat shyer, 
Showed submissiveness straightway. 

Summer’s season slowly stretches, 
Susan Simpson Slocum she, 

So she signed some simple sketches, 
Soul sought soul successfully. 

Six Septembers Susan sweltered; 
Six sharp seasons snow supplied; 
Susan’s satin sofa sheltered 
Six small Slocums side-by-side. 

—Anon. 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


Dear Fellows: 
| Recently we were 
talking with a 
| Marine Corps 
| captain, who spun 

us a yarn some- 
| thing ‘about like 


this: It seems 
that he was com- 
missioned just 


about the time we 
got into the war, 
and rushed home 
to show off the 
new insignia. 
While waiting at 
the depot a 
woman walked up 
to him and asked him when the next 
train left for Birmingham. As he left 
the depot another man dashed up to him 
and offered him a quarter to carry his 
suitcase. That evening, as he was loafing 
about the lobby of the home-town hotel 
he was twice requested to page “John 
Jones” for somebody or other. On his 
way back to the house a negro dashed up 
to him and asked him to arrest some- 
body that had been chasing him with a 
razor. As he boarded the train to re- 
turn to camp someone else came along 
and called him “conductor,” all of which 
makes a good story and may even seem 
to have an element of truth in it to the 
men who are self-conscious or suffering 
from an overdose of the old inferiority 
complex when they step out in khaki or 
dress blues. But, really, if you analyze 
the situation you will see the joke was 
on the other foot, and that the civilians 
and not the skipper were in line for the 
horselaugh, if ignorance is ever a laugh- 
ing matter. All the hickers are not in 
the country, and even if they were, it 
would be no excuse for not knowing the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps uniforms, 
any more than there would be in mis- 
taking the British flag, or the Scan- 
davian, or the Italian for our own Old 
Glory. All of which leads up to the nar- 
ration of a little incident that happened 
on the subway the other evening, rather 
late. As the train crashed Brooklyn- 
ward, not overcrowded,’ it continually 
tumbled a very well dressed and very 
drunken young man out of his seat and 
on to the floor. Standing in the vestibule 
was a Marine Corps corporal and a 
sailor (unfortunately we could not see 
his cap plainly enough to tell his ship). 
With infinite patience these two uni- 
formed men carefully and courteously 
set the drunk back on his seat, only to 
have to return and repeat the operation 
the next time the train took a curve. 
The operation was repeated five or six 
times, the service men retaining their 
good humor despite the lack of appre- 
ciation for their kindness shown by its 
recipient. Everyone in the car saw the 
performance, many commented on the 
kindly conduct of the Marine and the 
sailor so that in that instance anyhow 
they had no reason for feeling their uni- 
forms were attracting anything but 
favorable attention, if they were in- 
clined to be a bit self-conscious. But— 
to go on with the story. The service 
men got off at Clark Street to go to the 
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Naval Station, and the poor drunk, de- 
spite the fact that he was evidently a 
man of more than ordinary means, was 
again tumbled to the floor and allowed 
to lay there until the guard came along 
and put him off the train. And, the 
moral of the story is that the treatment 
accorded the uniform by the civilian is 
nine times out of ten just what the man 
who wears it demands by his actions. 
Once in a great while someone comes 
along with a prejudice against the uni- 
form, but if it is traced down to its 
source it usually develops the fact that 
someone in the service somewhere had 
created a bad impression by their con- 
duct, which had never been forgotten. 
Our hat is off to the corporal and the 
sailor. There are plenty of gentlemen 
in the service and such contrasts as the 
one narrated above are bound to mean 
just one thing—added respect for our 
men by everyone. Every time you go 
out in uniform, fellows, you are on pa- 
rade, and don’t forget it! 


*TENSHUN! DOC CLIFFORD 

There is an ex-Marine who signs him- 
self Jas. W. Rotell, Box No. 1733, At- 
lanta, Ga., who is asking that Doe Clif- 
ford get in touch with him, and will also 
be glad to have anyone send him back 
copies of The Leatherneck and the Lega- 
tion Guard News. In case anyone can 
do so, we are sure it will be appreciated 
as the boy in question is in prison. It 
is to be hoped that he has learned a very 
hard lesson—that there is no such thing 
as easy money. It’s a good thing to re- 
member, fellows, when stepping out of 
the service, that the work on the out- 
side is just as gruelling and as_ back- 
breaking as anything you have ever been 
called on to do in the Corps and that 
there is no sidestepping the fact that 
we get paid in the end just what we have 
earned and no more. 


Word comes from Capt. Bailey Coffen- 
berg that all is well with the Marines on 
board the Aircraft Carrier “Lexington.” 
The captain, who was a _ professional 
baseball player before enlisting in the 
Marine Corps, claims to have gotten hold 
of some swell ball material on that ship, 
which he is rapidly whipping into shape, 
and he makes no bones about telling us 
that they are going to be sitting pretty 
when the next fleet championship games 
are held, for they are working for the 
Navy championship and no less. The 
captain also mentions the fact that he 
has a Marine team on the “Lexington” 
that twirls some mean ball, and that the 
Marines are going to be content with 
nothing less than an “E” on all four of 
their guns. Capt. Berrien of the “Lex- 
ington,” has the reputation of being a 
go-getter, and teamed up with the good 
skipper who held up Manhattan traffic 
for his pet football team, we prophesy 
that there will be an awful lot of mak- 
ing way for the “Lexington” in the very 
near future. Lt. C. R. Freeman is work- 
ing closely with Capt. Coffenberg in both 
gunnery and athletics. 


Having recently commented on one 
Marine poet, Lacy Richardson, who holds 
forth on the U. S. S. “Texas,” we re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from Lacy and 
in the same mail a letter from a Miss B. 
Bouvier who wants to know if she and 
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Lacy went to school together in Louisi 
ana. Tell her, Lacy, we are no mind 
readers. The town is Jeanerette. 


We just knew June was going to prove 
fatal to some of the boys. One of the 
first to take the fatal plunge was Set. 
Thomas J. Shortell, Jr., better known by 
his boxing name of Sgt. Tommy Don- 
nelly. The sergeant, who is presently 
on recruiting, was married to Miss Mary 
Flood of New York, on June 2nd, the 
recruiters, as well as officers of the Navy 
Club turning out in full force to see 
Tommy properly spliced. Miss Mary 
McElliott was one of those representing 
the Navy Club at the wedding. Tommy 
has the sincere good wishes of this col- 
umn for a long and happy married life. 


The story of a First Division lieuten- 
ant comes to us from an officer who was 
decorated at Buckingham Palace at the 
same time the lieutenant received his 
medal. It seems, alas, that in prepara- 
tion for the ceremony the lieutenant had 
overestimated his capacity for Scotch 
and as a result was not exactly in con- 
dition to be decorated. There was noth 
ing for it, however, but to make the best 
of the matter so two very tall and ex- 
tremely sober officers stood next him 
and as closely as possible so that the 
lieutenant maintained some semblance of 
an upright position while the address 
was in progress. As soon as the British 
dignitaries had gone it was deemed ex- 
pedient to get the lieutenant away as 
speedily as possible, but his brother offi- 
cers had little success. Finally the 
Palace Guard intervened and after some 
questioning it developed that the lieu- 
tenant was waiting around for the king 
to come out. 

“T jush want him to do one little shing 
for me” the lieutenant explained, “sush 
want him to have engraved on this 
medal: ‘From George to Tom, with best 
of luck’.” 


Across the street we can see the drug 
store cowboys doing their stuff. Some of 
them are going in for golf knickers, 
others are giving the Brooklyn Heights 
girls a chance to pick them in high 
waistlined trousers and with gaily col- 
ored suspenders to augment their open 
necked shirts and along with this galaxy 
of masculine fashion we see the ever 
popular blues of the Marine Corps. And, 
in concluding, we believe it hardly neces- 
sary to mention that there are no wall 
flowers among the boys who are showing 
the Marine Corps five-foot style shelf. 


A FORGOTTEN HERO WHOSE NAME 
IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


(From the note book of “General Experience."’) 


The name of Sam Browne is now 
familiar to all American soldiers. Few 
of the thousands who wear the Sam 
Browne belt know anything of the man, 
yet he was a gallant and energetic 
soldier. 

As Captain Sam Browne, he won the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous bravery 
at Nuriah in 1858. After the loss of one 
arm, he found it awkward to draw his 
saber, so he invented the field belt which 
carries his same. The merits of this de- 
sign have led to the adoption of the Sam 
Browne belt by nearly all armies. 

—Infantry Journal. 
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Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
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@ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 

COLUMBIA 
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MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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assortment of powder puffs on display 
at the post exchange. 

The QM. office lost one of its most effi- 
cient men when it gave up Sergeant 
Black; but they still seem to function 
with the force that is left. QM. Ser- 
geant McGraw, one of the recent addi- 
tions, is in charge. The office pests, Pri- 
vate High and Fox, show no signs of 
overwork, so they can’t be very busy. 
Corporal Johnson was put in the QM. 
storeroom some time ago. It must have 
been so the moths would stay away from 
him, as camphor is all you can smell 
when you go near there. 

“I have frog legs and calf liver,’ was 
the word that “Dopey” Shannon, our 
commissary clerk, was heard to utter to 
a certain party one day. The answer 
that he received suggested that he see a 
doctor at once. 

There are many new and pleasing 
sights in our little town. L Street has 
some nice, shiny telegraph poles, with- 
out a seratch on them. Perhaps the 
main reason that they aren't all cut up 
is that Swede Hansen has quit driving. 
Swede says that the poles had the most 
fascinating way of getting in front of 
the car. 

Last month some of the men received 
warrants as corporals. Martins of the 
company office and Tufts of the library 
are now wearing two stripes. Corporal 
Ferril was promoted to sergeant, and 
Private Tracy was made Pfc. 

We haven’t told you anything about 
our band, or Boiler Boys. First Sergeant 
Thomas, our dear bandmaster, came in 
the other day and wanted to know if we 
would give him a hand getting his “Shov- 
erlay” started. It seems as if it is one 
of those cars, if you don’t shover she 
lays. That is Tommy's pastime. 

Among us we have some very dis- 
tinguished men of the camp. Chas. Zen- 
der and P. G. Greer, who are the Post 
Tailors. Trumpeter Avant Brannock, 
who is the bold and handsome Viking of 
the camp. “Squeaky” McMillen, the 
peck-peck boy. “Duck” Nobles, the 
champion bicyclist of Haiti. “Jew” Har- 
ris, origin unknown; and new additions, 
“Peaches” Smith and Kelly. 

An accident happened on Thursday, 
May 23, that caused much grief through- 
out the camp. The aeroplane in which 
Lieutenants R. S. A. Gladden and “Dusty” 
Rhoads were fiying developed motor 
trouble while over the Haitien Pineapple 
Plantation and was forced to land in a 
plowed field. As the machine was skim- 
ming along the ground it hit an irriga- 
tion ditch, causing it to turtle over. Lieu- 
tenant Gladden was thrown out, and the 
injuries he received were fatal; he died 
enroute to the hospital. Lieutenant 
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Gladden was considered one of the best 
athletes that the post has ever had, and 
was seldom missing from any of the 
baseball games. Lieutenant Rhoads, 
who received serious injuries, is now on 
the road to recovery after a long, hard 
fight for his life. 

We find that we must close this little 
episode; our music of the guard, Sammy 
Sarinski, is on time blowing liberty call. 
ALOHA FROM HAWAII, 92ND CO., 

PEARL HARBOR, T. H. 
By Harry S. Ford 

At last you will hear once more from 
the Island boys of Hawaii. We have 
been extremely busy for some time and I 
have not had time to write each month. 
Will try to find time hereafter to let it 
be known that the Marines in Hawaii 
are still on the go. We have a fine bar- 
racks here in the Navy Yard and quite 
a few men. The barracks are just a 
little crowded at present, but that will 
probably be remedied by the time the next 
group arrives. Most of the old timers 
have returned to the States and quite 
a few are due to go back before long. 
Some of the fellows enjoyed their stay 
here, but as is natural, some didn’t care 
for it at all. There were a few who were 
to go back a short time ago that thought 
enough of the place to extend for a few 
months for their duration of service here. 

We are orly ten miles from Honolulu 
itself and a little further to Waikiki 
Beach and Kapiolani, Park. The park is 
certainly a nice place but, of course, we 
all think more of our own parks at home 
than we would of these. 

Pfe. Rutledge returned here a few 
months ago. He shipped over for here 
and we find Pat Corey in the bunch of 
late arrivals. 

We are always entertained by some 
kind of feature every night at the Y. M. 
C. A. and every month or two the Sub 
Base players present a play that goes 
over big. The last one was “Fast Work- 
ers” and the previous one was reading of 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan,” which went 
over extraordinarily well. We have a 
dramatic club composed of enlisted men 
of the yard besides the Camera Club, 
which is a very active organization, and 
the Current Events Club. There are sev- 
eral others, but we would like to say this 
about the Camera Club: They are pro- 
gressing rapidly and now have apparatus 
for the developing and printing of films. 
This can be learned by members of the 
Camera Club as time progresses and we 
will probably turn out some nice work in 
time to come. Their outings are real 
enjoyable affairs and many pictures are 
taken on these trips that are treasured 
as being taken by their own hands and 
are as good if not better than some taken 
by experts. 

All of you fellows who have been here 
know what a nice place this is for duty 
and we imagine that others will return 
here in the future. 
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The baseball team is doing very well 
and a few of the old timers are still 
playing. Among them are Tiger, Sturm, 
and Richards, not forgetting Scott of 
the Band. Just a day ago they trimmed 
the Holland boys 1 to 0 in a fast well- 
played game. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
was in a few days ago and inspected the 
yard and the Marine Barracks. He spent 
Monday with Admiral Marvell at the Ad 
ministration Building and will probably 
leave very soon. 


WITH THE “TEXAS” DETACHMENT 
ON THE EAST COAST 
By Lacy Richardson 

As a young poetess once wrote, “This 
is the glorious 24th, hooray!” If not 
so glorious, at least wet, for there’s lots 
of ,water all around. The Flagship 
“Texas” is returning to her home port, 
New York, after long absence in which 
time were visited such places as Panama 
and Haiti and many West Coast cities. 
At this writing we are enroute from 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, thence to Rockland and Bel- 
fast, Maine, thence to the haven called 
home, where we are scheduled to arrive 
July 8th. 

Forward. Captain T. E. Kendrick, our 
worthy commanding officer, is preparing 
to take thirty days’ leave upon arrival at 
Hampton Roads. (We could easily have 
said “a much needed rest” but we haven't 
the nerve). Lieutenant T. C. Perrin will 
be in command during the Captain’s ab- 
sence. Mr. Perrin will probably be 
transferred to shore duty sometime 
within the next month or two, and we 
don’t like the idea at ail. 

First Sergeant Hans O. Rasmussen at- 
tended divine services this morning, up 
on the quarterdeck, but that doesn’t by 
any means constitute the fact that the 
Top Kick isn’t as hard boiled as ever. 
Especially when some bozo comes in the 
office for a “cryin’ slip,” such as Mc- 
Kenna, the Greenwich Village artist and 
student of various other professions; 
Everhart, the civil service aspirant, and 
John V. McCausland, the woman hater. 

Al Stone found something in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, for which he’d been seek- 
ing over twenty-three years—free beer. 
Perhaps ‘twas wise after all that the 
“Texas” authorities should have taken 
us to this otherwise uninteresting port. 

Charley Kolbert has been lamenting 
some apparently rare experience which 
occurred while out on the West Coast all 
during our tropical cruise. But, of 
course, if we're to follow the sugges- 
tions and admonitions of Mr. Kipling’s 
famous poem, “The Ladies,” he had 
might as well forget it for the time being 
and begin practicing on the noble art of 
ear-floppin’—case he really does have an 
interview with Ole Nick on his journey 
in crossing the bar as a consequence. 
(Adios Charley!) 

The detachment’s new sheik, Private 
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Elmer Ottis Smith, who joined the outfit 
for no other reason under the sun than 
to take the place of one Albert J. Frie- 
day, very casually remarked not so long 
since: “If the women in the tropics are 
the essence of spring, Mother Nature un- 
doubtedly has halitosis.” Smith should 
have been along with us in Nicaragua. 

“Useless” J. Handley recently re- 
ceived a letter informing him that one of 
his old sweethearts, only seventeen years 
of age, had married a man seventy. A 
millionaire he was, it seems. In writ- 
ing his congratulations to the gentleman 
of advanced years, “Useless” was ex- 
ceedingly sparing with his words, as he 
only said—first paragraph: “Please ac- 
cept my heartiest wishes for you and 
yours all wedded bliss.” . Second para- 
graph: “I cannot imagine your thoughts 
in this particular case, nor in any other 
case for that matter, but, personally, it 
appears to me that this episode in your 
life is like unto the fellow I once knew 
who bought a book for another person to 
read.” 

Welsh and Burgan evidently have great 
plans laid pending arrival of the “Texas” 
in New York. And ostensibly their 
minds run along the same line of 
thought—women. Or maybe, for the 
sake of keeping peace in the family, we 
should have said woman; as both these 
fellows confess to be “a one-woman 
man.” (So are we all—one at a time, 
please.) 

A number of new men joined the guard 
while in Panama last January as well 
as in San Diego prior to our departure 
for the East Coast. Among them: Gun- 
nery Sergeant William H. Barr, Corporal 
Albert LeRoy Jenson, who is now a ser- 
geant; Privates Olsen, Gardner, Hall, 
Neason, Walston, Schaeffer and Gillespie, 
all of whom are ex-service men; Pri- 
vates Wright, Waibel, Scruggs, Sci- 
gowski, Reichel, Polowski, Patterson, 
Oakes, Mutch, Long Livelsberger, Krav- 
ish, Hardy, Crosby, Anderson and 
Trumpeter Schirm. 

Several promotions have taken place 
within the past three months also: Pri- 
vates First Class Nels F. Nelson, John 
H. Heitman and John W. Sheilds to the 
rank of corporal, and Private Hubert P. 
Render to that of private first-class. 

Perhaps the greatest “turn-over” yet 
experienced by this detachment will take 
place with our arrival in Brooklyn har- 
bor. There will be nigh on to forty of 
the old men transferred to shore duty 
and equally as many come aboard to re- 
lieve them. It has been our pleasure to 
be closely associated with these old- 
timers for the past two years, and to 
them we extend our very best wishes for 
their future success in military and all 
other endeavors. To the new men com- 
ing aboard we extend a hearty welcome, 
and in conclusion have only to say—the 
honor of the Guard is entrusted to your 
eare. And we are sure that you will 
make it a major part of your duties to 
justify that confidence. 
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EYER, 
INSIGNIA and BUTTONS 


The metal especially adapted 
for long wear insignia. It is 
the same color as 18 Kt. gold, 
with no gold plating. Polish- 
ing does not injure it; it im- | 
proves with age. 


Look for the trade-mark 
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Jostam Anti Flinch Wins 
1928 Grand Amer. Handicap 


Mr, Isaac Andrews WINNER 
1927 G. A. H. by O. Newlin 


Eliminates upward whip of 
muzzle and maintains gun 
balance for following shots. 
Get yours today and avoid 
substitutions. 

Anti Flinch .... $3.25 


Hy-gun ........ $3.00 

Two Ply........ $2.00 

ASK FOR CATALOG 
Dept. U 


Jostam Mfg. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest Mfgrs. of recoll pads In the world 


New! 


A Military 
Trunk for 
Military 
Men 


No “cruise” or furlough com- 
plete without one. Ask your 
post exchange steward about 
a Holden Trunk immediately. 
They can’t be beat for long 
life and service. 


Holden Trunk & Bag Co. 
Petersburg, Va. 
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Vv. A. D. IS AS FAR AHEAD OF 
toothpaste as an auto is ahead of 
an old horse and buggy. 

It cleans. polishes and whitens the teeth, 
also helps to prevent tartar, film and decay. 

A Bie box of V.A.D. lasts anyone more 
than four months. so costs less than Iie 
month to use. 

If you cannot cet V.A.D. at your store 
send She stamps for a bex. 

Your money back if you are not pleased. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General Wendell C. Neville 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. E. B. Manwaring 

Lt. Col. A. E. Randall 

Maj. R. R. Wright 

Capt. Orrel A. Inman 

ist Lt. Theo. A. Holdahi 

Officers last to make number in the 
indicated: 

Col. E. B. Manwaring 

Lt. Col. A. E. Randall 

Maj. Walter H. Sitz 

Capt. Orre!l A. Inman 

Ist Lt. Herbert P. Becker 


PENNSY IV 


UNRESTRICTED PARKING 
SPLENDID RESTAURANTS 
«CHOICE LOCATION. 
NEW and MODERN 
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Ask Gene Tunney 


Milk is your best all-around 
food. Every day it puts 
you “over the top” with a 
bang! Ask Gene Tunney. 
Be particular in the milk 
you select—<all 


ATLANTIC 70 


SIMPSON’S 
MILK 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 

JUNE 20. 1929 

Colonel Eli T. Fryer. detached MB. Quantico. 
Va.. to MB. Parris Island. S. C.. to arrive there 
on July 15th 

Captain Leon L. Dye. APM. detailed as an As- 
sistant Paymaster. effective September 4. 1929 

2nd Lt. Thomas C. Perrin. on reporting of re- 
lief detached MD. U. S. S Texas to MB, NS. 
New Orleans. La 
JUNE 21, 1929 

Colonel Charles B. Taylor. upon completion of 
the course. detached the Army War College. Wash 
ington, D. C to Headquarters Marine Corps 
Washington. D. C 

Lt.-Col. Frederick A. Ramsey. upon reporting of 
relief. detached Garde d'Haiti to MB. NYd. Wash- 
ington. D. C 

Captain William W. Aiken. assigned to duty at 
MB. NYd. Mare Island. Calif 

Ist Lt William S. Fellers. detached Fourth 
Regiment. China. to Department of the Pacific 

2nd Lt. David F. O'Neill. detached MB. Quan- 
tico. Va to MB. NOB. Hampton Roads. Va 

Qm. Clk. Robert M. O'Toole. detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. Washington. D. C to 
First Brigade. Haiti. via the U. S. S. “Kittery. 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va.. on 
or about July 17th 
JUNE 22. 1929 

No changes were announced 
JUNE 24. 1929 

Colonel John C. Beaumont. on June 24th de 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps. Washineton. 
D. C.. to the Naval War College. Newport. R. I 
to report on July Ist 

Captain Frank B. Geottee. detached MD. AL. 
Pekin China. to Department of the Pacific via 
first available Government conveyance 

Captain Tracy G. Hunter. on June 25th de 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps. Washineton. 
D. C.. to MB, NYd, Philadelphia. Pa 

Captain James T. Moore. detached MB. Quan- 
tico. Va to the Air Corps Tactical School. Lane- 
ley Field. Hampton. Va.. to report not later than 
Aucust 24th 

Ist Lt. Edward A. Robbins. detached MB. NAD 
Dover. N. J.. to MD. U. S Pennsylvania to 
report on July 15th 

2nd Lt. David L. Cloud. Jr. detached NAS 
NOB. San Diego. Calif.. to NAS. Pensacola. Fla.. 
to report not later than July 18th 

2nd Lt. Richard P. Ross. Jr. detached NAS. 
NOB, San Diego. Calif.. to NAS. Pensacola. Fla. 
to report not later than July 18th 

2nd Lt. Frank M. June. detached MB. Quantico 
Va.. to NAS, Pensacola. Fla.. to report not later 
than July 18th 

Mar. Gnr. James A. Higgins. detached MB 
NS. Cavite, P. I.. to Department of the Pacific 
via first available Government conveyance 

The followin named officers have been pro- 
moted to the erades indicated 

Captain John T. Selden. Ist Lt. Reginald H 
Ridgely. Jr.. Chf. Qm. Clk. John L. Watkins. Ist 
Lt. Albert R. Bourne. Chf. Qm. Clk. William A 
Warrell. Chf. Pay Clk. John J. Reidy 
JUNE 25. 1929 

Major Edwin N McClellan. detached Second 
Brigade. Nicaragua. to Department of the Pacific. 
via first available Government conveyance 

Major Beniamin A. Moeller detached MCB. 
NOB. San Diego. Calif.. to MB. Parris Island. S. C 

Captain Lucian W. Burnham. on August Ist de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington. 
D.C.. to the Infantry School. Fort Benning. Ga.. 
to report on September 16th 

Captain Louis E. Woods. on July 10th detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington. D. C.. 
to the Air Corps Tactical School, Langley Field. 
Hampton. Va 

Ist Lt. Lucian C. Whitaker, detached MB. Par- 
ris Island. S. C.. to MB. Quantico, Va 
JUNE 26, 1929 

Major William D. Smith, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua. to Headquarters Marine Corps. 
Washington. D. C 

Captain Glenn E. Hayes. assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 


ducust, 1929 


Captain Maurice A. Willard, APM. detailed as 
an Assistant Paymaster. effective July 17th 

Ist Lt. Charles W. Pohl, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 


JUNE 27, 1929 

Lt. Col. James T. Buttrick. detached MB. Quan- 
tico. Va., to Second Brigade. Nicaragua, via the 
S. S. “Colombia.”’ scheduled to sail from New 
York. N. Y¥.. on July 11th 

2nd Lt. William G. Manley. detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C., to AS, 
ECEF,. MB. Quantico, Va. 


JUNE 28, 1929 
No changes were announced 


JUNE 29, 1929 

Colonel Harold C. Snyder. on July 6th detached 
MB, Parris Island, S. C.. and ordered to proceed 
to his home. Retired as of November 6th 

Captain Louie W. Putnam. detached Fourth 
Regiment, China, to Department of the Pacific 

Captain Merton A. Richal. detached MB. Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. Portsmouth. Va., to MB, NYd. 
Puget Sound, Washington 

2nd Lt. Charles L. Fike. detached NAS. San 
Diego, Calif.. to AS. Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 
via the U. S. S. “Vega,"’ scheduled to sail from 
San Diego. Calif.. on July 16th 

2nd Lt. Francis B. Loomis, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.. to AS. WCEF, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William S. Robinson. detached 
Fourth Regiment, China. to Department of the 
Pacific. 

JULY 1, 1929 

No changes were announced 
JULY 2, 1929 

Major Samuel M. Harrington. detached MB. 
NYd. New York, N. Y.. to Headquarters Marine 
Corps. Washington, D. C 

Major Robert E. Messersmith,. died on June 29th 

Captain William P. T. Hill, AQM. detached MB. 
Quantico, Va.. to Headquarters Marine Corps. 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain Charles N. Muldrow. detached Depart- 
ment of the Pacific to MB. Quantico. Va 

2nd Lt. Robert A. Olson. detached NAS. Pensa- 
cola. Fla.. to Asiatic Station via the U. S. 5 
Henderson,’ scheduled to sail from San Diego, 
Calif.. on or about August 14th 
JULY 3, 1929 

Captain Arthur Kingston. on July 3rd detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C.. 
to MD. NP, NYd. Portsmouth. N. H 

Ist Lt. Leslie H. Wellman. on or about August 
2nd detached Chemical Warfare School, Edge- 
wood Arsenal. Edgewood, Md.. to MB, NYd. Mare 
Island, Calif 

2nd Lt. Arthur W. Ellis. detached MB. NYd. 
Mare Island. Calif.. to MB. NYd. Puget Sound 
Washineton 
JULY 5, 1929 

Major Joseph D. Murray. detached MB. NYd. 
New York. N. Y.. to Headquarters Recruitine 
District of New York. New York, N. Y 

Captain John M. Tildsley. detached Headquar- 
ters Recruitine District of New York. New York. 
N. Y., to Asiatic Station via the U. S. S Hen- 
derson. scheduled tO sail from San Francisco 
Calif.. on or about August 10th 

2nd Lt. Richard Fagan. detached Second Bri- 
cade. Nicaragua. to MB. NYd. New York. N. Y., 
via first available Government conveyance 

2nd Lt. Joseph L. Wolfe. detached NAS. Pensa- 
cola. Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB. Quantico. Va 


JULY 6, 1929 

No changes were announced 
JULY 8, 1929 

Major General Eli K. Cole. died on July 4th 
Captain William W. Aiken. detached MCB 
NOB. San Diego. Calif... to MD. RS. DB, San 
Diego. Calif 

Captain Jessie L. Perkins. detached MD. U. S 
S. “Arizona” to MD. U. S. S. “Nevada.’ 
Captain Leonard Rea. assigned to duty at MB 
NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

Captain Joseph M. Swinnerton. assigned to 
duty at MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif. 

Captain William A. Worton. detached MD, U. S 
Ss Pennsylvania." to MD. U. S. S. “Oklahoma.’ 

lst Lt. Howard N. Kenyon. detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola. Fla., to MB. Parris Island, S. C 

2nd Lt. William E. Griffith. detached MD, U. S 
S. “Arizona’’ to MD, U. S. S. “Nevada.” 

2nd Lt. Earl H. Phillips. detached MD. U.S. S 
Pennsylvania."’ to MD. U. S. S. “Oklahoma 


JULY 9, 1929 

No changes were announced 
JULY 10, 1929 

Brig. Gen. Logan Feland. on July llth de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington 
D. C.. to Headquarters Department of the Pacific 
San Francisco, Calif 

Lt.-Colonel Harold F. Wireman, on July 10th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to duty as Fleet Marine Officer, and 
aide on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
Asiatic Fleet. U. S. S. ‘Pittsburgh.’ 

Major Maurice E. Shearer. on August Ist de- 
tached MB, Parris Island. S. C., to MB, Quan 
tico, Va. 
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Captain Thomas P. Cheatham, detached MD, 
RS, DB, San Diego, Calif.. to Second Brigade. 
Nicaragua, via the USAT “‘U. S. Grant,’’ scheduled 
to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
July 26th. 

Ist Lt. Guy B. Beatty, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif.. to Second Brigade. Nicaragua. 
via the USAT “ S. Grant.’ scheduled to sail 
from San Francisco. Calif.. on or about July 26th 

2nd Lt. Calvin R. Freeman, on reporting of his 
relief detached MD. U. S. S. “Lexington.” to De- 
partment of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. William R. Williams. on completion 
temporary duty Sea School, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MD, U. S. S. “Lexington.” 

Chf. Pay Clk. John D. Erwin, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment, via the S. S. “Colombia.” 
sailing from New York, N. Y., on or about July 
llth. 

QUARTERMASTER SERGEANTS 

James R. Brown, Guam to Quantico 

Hugh F. Deakins, Depot Hampton Roads to 
Quantico. 


William B. Eulass, retired 12 June. 
John P. Gilmurry, discharged, medical survey, 


7 May 

Edward L. Goessler, Mare Island to Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Walter J. Hubbard. Nicaragua to Depot Hamp- 
ton Roads. 


Edward K. Jameson. promoted 10 May. 

John J. Stahl, promoted 13 June. 

Frederick B. Sullivan, to F. M. C. R., 6 May. 

Peter J. Wilgus, promoted 13 May. 

William C. Zehms, Nicaragua to Portsmouth, Va. 
SUPPLY SERGEANTS 

Harry Clark, Nicaragua to Quantico. 

Sidney W. Jones, promoted 9 May. 

Leon Kohn, promoted 11 May. 

Herbert L. Merwin, promoted 14 June 

James L. Wilson, Nicaragua to Hampton Roads 

Barracks. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Captain Lyman Passmore—Spanish. 

Captain Harold Wilde Whitney—Spanish. 

lst Lieut. John Curling Donehoo—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Russell Nelton Jordahl—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

2nd Lieut. Edward John Trumble—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Corp. John Joseph Angel—Reading Shop Blue- 
prints 

Corp. A. E. Dubber—Building Contractor's 

Corp. Paul Sarade—-Automobile Mechanic's 

Corp. Frank Theodore Sherman—Salesmanship. 

Pvt. Icl. Theodore Roosevelt Taylor—Automobile 
Mechanic's. 

Pvt. Fredrick Clyde Cleghorn—Complete Auto- 
mobile. 

Pvt. Ernest Dale Darnell—Spanish. 

Pvt. Paul Theodore Lory—Diversified Farming. 

Pvt. Carl Vernon Privett—Railway Postal Clerk 

Pvt. Byron Ellsworth Thompson—-Civil Service 
Clerk-Carrier. 

Pvt. George Gurnett Watson-—Salesmanship and 
Real Estate. 

Pvt. Howard Grent Welbon—Common School 
Subjects. 

Pvt. Charles Edwin White—Good English 
GRADUATES OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO 
Capt. S. E. Wilson, VMCR—Infantry Basic. 

Pvt. E. O. Schultz, PMCR—Infantry Basic. 
Capt. W. J. Platten, FMCR—Infantry Company 

Officers’. 
2nd Lt. W. J. Stuart, USMC—Field Artillery 

Basic 
2nd Lt. T. P. Barton, VMCR—Infantry Basic. 
2nd Lt. D. A. Routh, FMCR—Infantry Basic. 

RECENT RE-ENLISTMENTS 

KUTSICK, Charlie, at New York, 7-8-29, for HR. 
West Coast. 

MOON, William H., at Charlotte, 7-5-29. for S. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

LAVERTY, William, Jr., at San Diego, 7-1-29, for 
MB, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THOMPSON, Robert, Jr., at San Diego, 7-1-29, for 
MB, San Diego. 

FROST, James M., at MB, Washington, 7-9-29. for 
M.C.I., Washington. 

GILBERT, Samuel G., at Quantico, 7-7-29. for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

MORAN, Roy F., at New York. 7-8-29, for MB. 
New York. 

OWEN, Charles O., at Managua, Nic., 6-16-29, for 
Nic. Natl. Gd., Managua. 

JOHNSON, Lew, at Chicago, 6-26-29, for Rctg., 
Kansas City. 

VALENTE, Vincent G., at Los Angeles, 6-27-29, for 
Retg., Los Angeles. 

COLE, Carlton G., at Quantico, 7-3-29, for MFF, 
Quantico. 

CORBETT, Patrick. at U. S. S. “Lexington,” 
6-17-29, for U. S. S. “Lexington.” 

PARQUETTE, Fred, at Washington, 7-3-29, for 
Headquarters, Washington. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


ROTH, Theodore, at Washington, 7-1-29, for Ma- 
rine Band, Washington. 

RECCHUTI,. Alphonse, at Akron, 7-1-29, for Rete., 
Cleveland. 

PARRIS, Frank, at Lakehurst, 7-1-29. for MB, 
Lakehurst. 

MILLER, Jim, at Washineton, 6-27-29, for Marine 
Band, Washington. 

PERIGO, William O., Jr.. at Philadelphia, 6-28-29, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

MICHL, Edward, at St. Paul, 6-26-29, for MB. 
Hampton Roads. 

MOSTEK, John F., at Chicago, 6-26-29, for MB, 
Parris Island. 

SIMON, John, at Chicago, 6-25 29, for MB, Great 
Lakes. 

GROSSMAN, Julius, at Lakehurst, 6-27-29, for 
RS, New York. 

TALBERT, William E., at Pearl Harbor, 6-17-29, 
for MB, Pearl Harbor. 

MILLER, David G., at Boston, 6-27-29, for Retx.. 
Philadelphia. 

ALTICE, Joseph W., at San Diego, 6-20-29, for 
MB, San Diego. 

KYLE, Slater G., at Dallas, 6-26-29, for MB, 
Norfolk. 

IVY, Robert R., at Hampton Roads, 6-28-29, for 
MB, Ft. Mifflin. 

ACKERMAN, Charles F., at Chicago, 6-28-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

SLEZAK, John, at Puget Sound, 6-24-29, for MB, 
Puget Sound. 

WALCUTT, Frank, at Port au Prince, 6-23-29, for 
2nd Regt., Port au Prince. 

WILLIAMSON, Melvin, at Columbia, 6-25-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

DONAHUE, Daniel J., at Port au Prince, 6-16-29, 
for Const., Port au Prince. 

WRIGHT, Elmer R., at Philadelphia, 6-26-29, for 
MB, Philadelphia. 

AYLWARD, James T., at Vallejo, 6-20-29, for MB, 
Mare Island. 

HENNRICH, Charles, at Vallejo, 6-20-29, for MB, 
Mare Island. 

EDWARDS, James W., at Hampton Roads, 6-23- 
29, for Depot, Hampton Roads. 

SHAMBOUGH, Elmer R., at New York, 6-24-29, 
for MB, New York. 

TURNER, Fred, at Quantico, 6-24-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

WATSON, Henry L., at Quantico, 6-24-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

LYTLE, Nathaniel J., at Washington, 6-21-29, for 
MB, Quantico. 

RICHARDS, Carl W., at Baltimore, 6-21-29, for 
Retg., Baltimore. 

WIBLITZHAUSER, Frank, at Washington, 6-21- 
29, for Marine Band, Washington. 

WILD, Howard M., at Buffalo, 6-20-29, for MB, 
Philadelphia. 

EVANS, James, at Los Angeles, 6-17-29, for MB. 
Mare Island. 

BUCKEY, Harry M., at U. S. S. “Antares,”’ 6-21- 
29. for U. S. S. “Antares.” 

LEITER. John E., at Managua, Nic., 5-26-29, for 
MD, Managua, Nic. 

DAVIDSON, John E., at St. Paul, 6-15-29, for 
MB, San Diego. 

WAINSCOTT, Fred, at Indianapolis, 6-18-29, for 
MB, Boston. 

THROWER, Wiley J., at Charlotte, 6-15-29. for 
MB, Norfolk. 

TURNER, Marvin V., at Mobile, 6-18-29, for MB, 
New Orleans. 

GOTCHY, Arnold E., at Seattle, 6-12-29, for MB. 
San Diego. 

LANE, James R., at Parris Island, 6-17-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

RAINES, Carl, at Parris Island, 6-16-29, for MB. 
Parris Island. 

YOUNG, Sanford N., at Quantico, 6-19-29, for 
MB, Quantico. 

FIELD, Scott, at Portsmouth, N. H., 6-18-29, for 
MB, Portsmouth, N. H. 

GILES, Emerson W., at Washington, 6-16-29, for 
Hdars., Washington. 

HARPER, Robert B., at New York, 6-17-29. for 
HR, for West Coast. 

STRAW. John D., at Philadelphia, 6-16-29, for 
Retg.. Philadelphia. 

HILL, James F., at Quantico, 6-15-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

MARTIN, Eugene M., at Portsmouth, Va.. 6-15-29, 
for MB, Norfolk. 

BECK, Ernest W., at San Diego, 6-8-29. for MB, 
San Diego. 

DAVIS. Harlan A., at Vallejo, 6-11-29, for MB, 
Mare Island. 

DYER, William S., 
Mare Island. 

HALL, John E., at San Francisco, 6-9-29, for 

APi.i, San Francisco. 

McNUTT, Wesley D., at Vallejo, 6-10-29, for MB, 
Mare Island. 

SHERWOOD, Calvin L., at Vallejo, 6-10-29, for 
MB, Mare Island. 

BERROYER, William L., at Port au Prince, 5-30- 
29, for Const., Port au Prince. 

COTE, Oliver A., at Quantico, 6-13-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

HEINRICHS, Michael L., at Washington, 6-11-29, 
for Hdars., Washington. 

HILL, Harry D., at New York, 6-10-29, for MB, 
New York. 


at Vallejo, 6-8-29, for MB, 
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THE 
CLICK COLONEL 


each per doz. 


or Distance 


VERY golfer wants those 

few extra yards off the 
tee . . . that added distance 
from his irons that drops his 
ball on the green. That’s why 
more players every day are 
using the Click Colonel. 

It’s built to get distance for 
you . . . to make par an at- 
tainable possibility instead of 
elusive dream. Try one out. 
See how it helps your game. 


Sold by all Professionals 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 


St. Mungo Manufacturing 
Company of America 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Colonel Golf Balls 


In both Dimpled and Meshed markings 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and ! Sts. Ss. E. 
Washington, D. Cc. 
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make You, 
Brightwork Shine 
Marin. se 


BEstT for all metal. 

Leaves no residue to stain clothes. 
gives brilliant results. 

Takes little space in seabag or pack. 


FIP rub it on 
4 
stantaneous. 


rub it off in 


Ask for BLITZ at 
THE CANTEEN or 
POST EXCHANGE 
Manufactured by 
AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO., 
AUBURN, N. 
Distributed to Army and Navy by 


GEMSCO 


692 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ENLARGEMENTS? 
IBSOLLUTELY! Mi 


423-425 G Street N. W., Dept.-L 
Washington, D. C. 


AAPA DARA 


WHOLESALE 
LEATHER AND SHOR 
FINDINGS 


MAGNUS HESSBERG 


INC 


RICHMOND, VA. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


at Lakehurst, 6-4-29, for MB, 


SAUER. Edward F 
Lakehurst 

SNYDER. Sam P., at Quantico, 6-7-29. for RR. 
Quantico 

PILCHER. Marshall R., at Washington, 6-8-29. for 
MB. Parris Island 


BROWN. Edward, at Portland, 6-5-29, for MB. 
San Diego 
ZUERN. Alfred E.. at Parris Island, 6-8-29, for 


MB, Parris Island 

SOBEY. William H.. at San Diego. 6-6-29. for 
MB. San Diego 

HOPPER. Jack. at Lakehurst, 6-11-29. for MB. 
Lakehurst 

HAYES, William B., at Atlanta, 6-10-29, for Retz.. 


Atlanta 
FRYDRYCH. Steve. at Chicago, 6-10-29. for MB. 
Parris Island 


WELSZ. Mike, at Portsmouth, N. H.,. 6-12-29. for 
MB. Portsmouth, N. H 

PAIRBAIRN. Clifford A.,. 
for Hdars.. Washington 

HEARN. Robert E. L.. at Baltimore, 6-7-29. for 
MB. Hampton Roads 

BENNETT. Charles M.. at Kansas City, 6-6-29, for 
MB. Parris Island 

EVANS. Thomas D., at Detroit. 6-8-29. for MB. 
San Diego 

SMITH. James C., at 
Parris Island 

GANDY. Roland S.. at Florence. 6-6-29. for MB. 
Parris Island 

THOMASON. Basil O.. at San Diego. 5-28-29, for 
MB. San Diego 
ADELMAN. John P.. 
for MB. Quantico 

OLSON. Elmer, at Philadelphia. 6-6-29. for MB. 
San Dieco 

RIDER. Benjamin K.. at 
for MB. Parris Island 

SCHUSTER. Peter. at Charlotte. 6-7-29. for Retz.. 
Charlotte 


at Washington, 6-10-29, 


Detroit. 6-7-29. for MB. 


at Charleston, S. C., 6-7-29. 


Parris Island, 6-4-29. 


RECENT DEATHS 

MESSERSMITH. Robert Eugene. Maior. died June 
29. 1929. of disease. at Quantico. Virginia. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Sarah S. C. Messersmith, mother. 
Pleetwood, Pennsylvania 

BESTHOFF. Howard Albert. 2nd Lieut.. U. S. M 
C. R.. inactive. died Avril 14. 1929. of disease. 
at New Orleans, La. Next of kin: Mrs. Threase 
Besthoff. mother. 6032 Ingleside Ave.. Chicago. 
Til 


COOLEY. Herman Franklin. Gy.-Set.. died June 
29. 1929. of disease, at Shanghai. China. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Oma E. Cooley. wife. 1651 Third 
Street. San Diego. California 

EITELBUSS. Clark Burdette. Private. died June 
10. 1929, at Chattanooga. Tenn. Next of kin 
Mr. Ward A. Ejitelbuss, father, Route No. 1. 
Fenwick. Michigan 

MARTIN, Lee, Set.. died June 7. 1929. of disease. 
at Managua. Nicaragua Next of kin: Mrs 
Myrtle Nichols, sister. 20 Dunlap Street. Cum- 
mine Ga 

STOCK, Robert Russell, Ist Set.. died June 30, 
1929. at Ocotal, Nicaragua Next of kin: Mrs 
Edmund N. Davis. sister, 32 Atlas Street, Akron. 
Ohio 

STANISCI,. Michael. Ist Cl. Musician, retired, died 
May 28. 1929. of disease, at Washington, D. C 
Next of kin: Mrs. Mary Stenisci, wife, 635 Pa 
Ave.. S. E.. Washington. D. C 

CLOUSE. Charles Eugene. F. M. C. R.. inactive, 
died May 29, 1929, at Detroit. Michigan. Next 
of kin: Mr. W. H. Clouse. father. Junction City 
Ohio 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT-Arrived Manila 9 July. Will leave 
Manila 18 Aueust: arrive Guam 23 Aug.. leave 23 
Aug.: arrive Honolulu 1 Sept.. leave 3 Sept.: ar- 
rive San Diego 10 Sept.. leave 12 Sept.: arrive San 
Francisco (via San Pedro) 15 Sept.. leave San 
Francisco 17 Sept arrive Mare Island 17 Sept 
Will probably leave Mare Island 30 Sept. and San 
Francisco 1 October for the Asiatic on the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 2 Oct., leave 
3 Oct arrive San Diego 4 Oct., leave 5 Oct.; ar- 
rive Honolulu 12 Oct.. leave 14 Oct.: arrive Guam 
25 Oct.. leave 26 Oct.: arrive Manila 31 Oct 


HENDERSON Arrived San Francisco 14 July 
Scheduled to leave San Francisco 17 July: arrive 
Mare Island 17 July Will leave Mare Island 8 
August and San Francisco 10 August for the 
Asiatic on the following itinerary Arrive San 
Pedro 11 Aug leave 12 Aug arrive San Diego 
13 Au leave 14 August: arrive Honolulu 22 Auge.. 
leave 23 Aus arrive Guam 4 Sept., leave 5 Sept 
arrive Manila 11 Sept 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 10 July 
Will leave Hampton Roads 17 July for the West 
Indies on the following itinerary Arrive Guan- 
tanamo 22 July. leave 23 July: arrive Port au 
Prince 24 July. leave 25 July: arrive Cape Haitien 
26 July. leave 27 July: arrive San Juan 29 July. 
leave 29 July: arrive St. Thomas 30 July. leave 
31 July: arrive Hampton Roads 5 August will 
leave Hampton Roads 21 August for the West 
Indies on a fuel trip, making the following sched- 
ule: Arrive Cape Haitien 26 Aug., leave 27 Aug 
arrive Port au Prince 28 Auge. leave 29 Aug 


August, 1929 


arrive Guantanamo 30 Aug., ieave 31 Aug.; ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 5 September Will leave 
Hampton Roads 18 September for the West Indies 
on the following itinerary Arrive Guantanamo 
23 Sept., leave 24 Sept arrive Port au Prince 
25 Sept., leave 26 Sept.; arrive Cape Haitien 27 
Sept., leave 28 Sept arrive San Juan 30 Sept.. 
leave 30 Sept.; arrive St. Thomas 1 Oct., leave 
2 Oct.; arrive Hampton Roads 7 Oct 

NITRO—Sailed Pearl Harbor 8 July for Guam 
Due Guam 18 July. leave 19 July: arrive Manila 
24 July. leave 6 August: arrive Guam 11 August. 
leave 12 August; arrive Pearl Harbor 22 Aug. 
leave 23 Aug arrive Puget Sonud 31 Aucust. 
leave 9 Sept.: arrive Mare Island 12 Sept.. leave 
21 Sept arrive San Pedro 22 Sept.. leave 23 
Sept.: arrive San Diego 24 Sept.. leave 25 Sept 
arrive Corinto 3 Oct., leave 3 Oct arrive Canal 
Zone 6 Oct., leave 8 Oct.;: arrive Hampton Roads 
14 October 

SAPELO—Arrived Navy Yard Norfolk 12 July 
for overhaul. Will leave Norfolk Yd. 23 August 
arrive Hampton Roads 23 Aug leave 26 Aug 
arrive Canal Zone 3 Sept.. leave 5 Sept arrive 
Corinto 8 Sept.. leave 8 Sept arrive San Pedro 
17 Sept., leave 21 Sept arrive Manila 20 Oct., 
leave 4 Nov.: arrive San Pedro 1 Dec 


SIRIUS—Arrived Seattle 15 July. Scheduled to 
leave Seattle 26 July: arrive St. Paul and St 
George 3 Aug., leave 21 Aug.;: arrive Dutch Har- 
bor 22 Aug., leave 22 Aug.; arrive Seattle 29 Aug., 
leave 31 Aug arrive Puget Sound 31 August. 
leave 9 Sept.: arrive Mare Island 12 Sept.. leave 
20 Sept arrive San Pedro 21 Sept.. leave 23 
Sept.; arrive San Diego 24 Sept.., leave 27 Sept 
arrive Corinto 6 Oct., leave 6 Oct.: arrive Canal 
Zone 9 Oct.. leave 11 Oct arrive Guantanamo 


14 Oct.. leave 14 Oct arrive Hampton Roads 
18 Oct., leave 26 Oct arrive Philadelphia 27 


Oct., leave 1 Nov.; arrive New York 2 Nov 


VEGA-—-Sailed San Diego 16 July for Corinto. 
due Corinto 25 July. leave 25 July: arrive Canal 
Zone 28 July. leave 30 July: arrive Hampton 


Roads 6 Aug., leave 14 Aug arrive Philadelphia 
15 Aug., leave 19 Aug.: arrive New York 20 Aug., 
leave 26 Aug arrive Boston 27 Aug. leave 4 
Sept.: arrive Hampton Roads 6 Sept., leave Hamp- 
ton Roads 14 Sept.; arrive Guantanamo 18 Sept.. 
leave 18 Sept.: arrive Canal Zone 21 Sept., leave 
23 Sept.; arrive Corinto 26 Sept.. leave 26 Sept 

arrive San Diego 5 Oct., leave 8 Oct.; arrive San 
Pedro 9 Oct 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES % 


(Continued from page 34) 


Lieutenant Arnold C. Larsen after two 
years in Nicaragua is now officer com- 
manding the detachment at Philade!l- 
phia’s Receiving Ship Station. Otton N. 
Roos, his first sergeant, has also just 
returned from Nicaragua, twenty of his 
twenty-six months having been spent in 
the “Sticks.” He is verging on the 
“forties” with sixteen years record in 
the Corps and has recently won the 
horseshoe pitching, cribbage, and acey 
ducey championships in tournaments in 
which the detachment has taken part. 
More power to you, “Don Otto,” may 
your next fourteen years prove that the 
first sixteen were the hardest. There are 
others, but more in our next. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


dollars. Among the priceless and ir- 
replaceable scores in the files are 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812 Overture,” and the 
original Russian scores of Rachmaninoff's 
“Fantasie.” When the Royal Belgian 
Band was the guest of the Marine Band 
last March, Captain Arthur Prevost, the 
leader, expressed great amazement that 
such a library existed. 

The Marine Band is the consummation 
of dreams of its organizers. It has be- 
come an integral part of the government. 
While for years it has been known as 
“The President’s Own,” by virtue of rare 
ability it is being adopted by the people 
until it has already been called “The 
Nation’s Own.” 
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| CHEVRONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


pill-rolling John! And you birds may 
some day be yelling to him for first 
aid.” 

“What's eatin’ you?” demanded Short 
Mack belligerently. “You must be lookin’ 
for someone to knock you into a tail 
spin!” 

“If you talk to me like that I won't 
bring you home any more candy,” 
grinned Eadie. “Baldy, you don’t mean 
to say you were cruel enough to rob that 
poor sleeping John!” Eadie looked mean- 
ingly at the blankets. 

“I didn’t rob no John,” said Baldy 
sadly. “His blankets was gone when I 
got back to him.” 

“Sergeant,” cried an excited voice, 
“someone has cleaned me out while I was 
asleep!” 

All turned. The erstwhile sleeping 
replacement, unnoticed, had come pant- 
ing up to the group, his hand shaking 
with excitement and his eyes protruding 
with anger and excitement. His length 
of service had indeed been short, for he 
had the recruit’s habit of rushing to a 
non-commissioned officer with every 
grievance. 

“That so?” said Eadie. “What did 
they take off you, money?” 

“My blankets, my razor, an’ my mess 
kit! First I woke up, after my blankets 
got stolen, but I was up all last night and 
couldn’t stay awake, so I started to put 
my pack under my head and I found that 
had been broken open. And so I laid 
dewn for just another snooze and while 
I was asleep they got my mess kit out 
right from under my ear!” 

The replacement’s eye wandered 
wildly. It halted once at Short, 
stretched out on the new blankets and 
again at Ham, who shaved peacefully. 
Short, with his child’s face and inno- 
cent blue eyes, looked absent-mindedly 
across the road and began to sing. 


“Oh, up on the Marne this last July, 

The boche was headin’ for Montmirail, 

An’ the G.I. cans was showerin’ down 
like rain. 


“But the ’Teenth, the Tenth, and the 
Seventy-six, 

They handed the Huns a coupla licks, 

An’ Jerry wdnt hurriedly marchin’ home 
again. 

Oh, Fritz! 

Yuh better put up your mitts! 

When the dandy Third Brigade is after 
you!” 


“Them’s my blankets he’s settin’ on,” 
said the replacement in a hoarse whisper 
to Eadie. 

“Are those your blankets, Short?” 
asked Eadie. 

“Sure they are!” cried Short. “Come 
over here, John. What’s-your-name? It 
ain’t Mack, itis? No! Well, if you can 
read, roll your eye up and down that!” 

Eadie, looking over the replacement’s 
shoulder, could see the name Mack, which 
was Short’s, written in several places 
with an indelible pencil on the blankets. 

“Maybe you think this is your razor,” 
said Ham, coming over. “Look it over!” 

“No,” said the replacement, “mine was 
a nice new one. That ain’t mine.” 
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“Didn’t you have your things marked 
with your name?” asked Eadie. 

“No, not a thing,” said the replace- 
ment, “only my gas mask.” 

“T’ll give you a bit of advice,” said 
Eadie. “When you're at the front, mark 
everything you’ve got with your name 
in just as big letters as you can, and 
then keep it on you all the time. If you 
can tie the stuff to you with wire, so 
much the better. We're all sergeants 
here, we wouldn’t steal your stuff!” 

“See that?” cried Short, holding up 
his blouse to the replacement, “see the 
stripes? I’m a sergeant! Get the hell 
out of here!” 

“How did you camouflage his razor, 
Ham?” asked Eadie, as the replacement 
went sadly away. 

“It wasn’t his razor, it was mine,” 
said Ham. “I always keep it in my 
shirt. All I took of his was the blades. 
The razor is round there in the grass 
somewhere. 

“It’s a dirty trick to go pick on a poor 
John,” said Baldy. “Why, we hadn't been 
gone a minute this morning before Short 
was down there like a wolf on a sheep 
and away with that poor boy’s blankets 
an’ writin’ his own name on ’em.” 

“You should have seen Baldy jump 
when he came back an’ the blankets was 
gone,” said Short. “I could see him way 
from here.” 

There was a loud wail from some- 
where near the kitchen and a voice bel- 
lowed, “Come an’ git it!” 

Soldiers began to run that way from 
all directions. Baldy and Short began 
to put on their blouses and Ham, having 
hurriedly wiped his face, the three 
seized their tin cans and went toward the 
kitchen. 

“What are you going to eat with?” 
demanded Baldy, seeing that Eadie was 
empty-handed. The sergeant grinned 
and produced a mess kit from beneath 
his blouse. 

“If you think I stole it, look at my 
name,” said he, and displayed the name 
‘Eadie’ carved on both top and bottom. 

“Oh, you clever dip!” cried Short. 
“How’d you get the letters to look so 
old?” 

“T rubbed grease off the rollin’ kitchen 
on ’em,” replied Eadie. 

At dusk they hitched in the teams and 
formed column on the edge of the field. 
Eadie, waiting in the ditch for the order 
to move out, heard his name called. 

“Here!” he answered. 

“There he is,” said someone, “sittin’ 
down there by the caisson that’s only 
got one team on it.” 

Eadie, looking up, beheld a huge hulk- 
ing figure coming his way along the 
column. 

“Well, if it isn't Jake!” he cried. “What 
are you doing away from the supply 
company, aren’t you lost?” 

“Not me,” replied Jake. “I belong to 
‘A’ battery now!” He and Eadie shook 
hands and Jake sat down in the ditch 
beside the sergeant. He was a huge 
man; his great hands looked like hams 
and were covered with freckles and red 
hair as coarse as a horse’s mane. More 
red hair peeked from under his helmet, 
and the collar of his blouse, too small 
for his bull neck, was always unhooked. 

“T heard you were in some kind of a 
jam,” said Eadie. “You should have 
known better than to try to sell stuff to 
a Y. M. C. A. guy.” 
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“That's a dirty lie,” said Jake. “That 
wasn’t it at all. This here ‘Y’ man, he 
asked for a lift an’ we give it to him. 
It’s agin orders to have anyone ride them 
escort wagons. Well, I says give him a 
ride and we give it to him. This was a 
week ago, when we was luggin’ hay to 
Royameix. Well, the night before the 
drive, damn if this ‘Y’ man didn’t see me 
poundin’ up the road an’ come runnin’ 
after me an’ give me a plug o’ terbaccer. 
‘He’s a white man,’ says I to myself. So 
then the day before yesterday, when we 
was pitchin’ camp near some old jerry 
dugouts, a guy comes an’ says he’s found 
a telescope. An’ sure enough he had. I 
right off doped I'd give it to the ‘Y’ guy 
for a coupla more plugs o’ eatin’ ter- 
baccer an’ I hunted him up an’ told him, 
like a damn fool, right in front of a 
coupla majors. ‘Can’t give away enemy 
property,’ they says. ‘Everything must 
be turned in.” ‘Very good,’ I says. So I 
went back an’ took the damn thing, cart 
an’ all an’ threw it in the creek. So 
when the two majors come over arguin’ 
as to which of ’em was to have the tele- 
scope, I says it’s in the creek, kicks off 
the brake an’ tells Pete to drive on. 
An’ so, bein’ broke for it, I asks for a 
transfer to ‘A’ battery, where I knows a 
sergeant named Eadie. Heffernan said 
you was back. Where you been? I come 
over to the battery once to invite yuh to 
a keg party at Mandres, but they said 
yuh was sick in hospital. What was the 
matter with yuh?” 

Eadie spat upon his cuff and went 
through the motions of polishing his 
wound stripe. “Look that over, Jake,” 
he said. 

Jake bent over and looked at the stripe 
in the dusk. 

“Whaddyuh mean?” cried he. “You an’ 
me come over on the same bost! You 
ain’t been in France six months!” 

“Oh, God,” said Eadie. “Listen, skull! 
This stripe is on the right cuff. A serv- 
ice stripe goes on the other. Don’t you 
know a wound stripe when you see one?” 

“That a wound stripe?” asked Jake 
with awe. 

“Of course it is.” 

“You'll get hell if they catch yuh 
wearin’ it,” said Jake solemnly. 

Eadie was still struggling for speech 
when two more men emerged from the 
gloom. They were Short and Baldy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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bayonet on the truck. It made no differ- 
ence, he could use his rifle for a club if 
he got close enough to the enemy. 

Again the bugle rang out. “Adelante!” 
shouted the soldiers of the Guardia, 
lashing with their whips the volunteers 
who were slow to rise. “Viva Viaz!” 
shouted someone back of the line. Pedro 
thought it must be the generals. 

“Viva Viaz!” parroted the volunteers 
as they leaped over the parapet and 
started forward on a run. All along the 
line of advancing men they were shout- 
ing “Viva Viaz!” and “Viva Nicaragua!” 

Pedro could hear faintly the enemy on 
the hill tops shouting “Viva Sacada, 
Viva Nicaragua!” Strange thing, this 
war, both sides yelling “Viva Nica- 
ragua.” 
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The man on Pedro’s right falls; the 
one on his left curses and drops his rifle 
as his shirt sleeve turns from white to 
crimson. What is that noise that sounds 
like the typewriters in the Paving Com- 
pany’s office; are those machine guns? 
Pedro comes to a walk and looks around. 
There is no one on his right, only a few 
men to his left are still advancing; he 
looks back,—only a _ broken line of 
squirming bodies with vultures wheeling 
and swooping over them. No use to go 
back, the soldiers of the Guardia are 
there and will shoot him if he retreats; 
might as well charge again. The tap- 
ping noise has ceased. He fires his rifle 
at a group of the enemy who are bent 
over some object. They straighten up 
and sit down behind the object. He is 
close enough to see their blue hatbands; 
he fires again; his rifle jams, the bolt 
won’t work. “Rat-atat-tat”—there’s that 
noise again. Something slaps him in the 
forehead. The ground comes up to meet 
him. He tries to brush away the thing 
that is eating into his brain. Every- 
thing is turning black. Fainter and 
fainter is the tapping noise; fainter grow 
the cries of “Viva Nicaragua.” Pedro 
Garcia lays very still before the heights 
of Muy Muy. 

On the heights of Muy Muy that night 
the army of the Liberal General Moncasa 
celebrated the victory with much drink- 
ing and singing. On the field below, fat 
vultures pecked indifferently at the dead 
bodies which had already been stripped 
of their clothes by the ragged rebels. 
On the nearby coffee finca, a young seno- 
rita wondered when Pedro Garcia would 
come to take her away as his bride. Far 
away in Managua, a little man in white 
ducks lifted his glass to toast the three 
generals who reported another victory. 

“Viva Mis Generales,” he said as he 
drained the glass. The three generals 
replied with 

“Viva Presidente, Viva Viaz.” 
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Over that half-mile portage Jan stag- 
gered with his eyes half closed and his 
breath coming in gasps. The smoke 
blinded him, and at times the heat of 
the fire scorched his face. In several 
places it had crossed the trail, and the 
hot embers burned through their moc- 
easins. Once Jackpine uttered a cry of 
pain. But Jan’s lips were set. Then, 
above the roar of the flames sweeping 
down upon the right of them, he caught 
the low thunder of Dead Man’s Whirl- 
pool and the cataract that had made the 
portage necessary. From the heated 
earth their feet came to a narrow ledge 
of rock, worn smooth by the furred and 
moceasined tread of centuries with the 
chasm on one side of them and a wal! 
of rock on the other. Along the crest 
of that wall, a hundred feet above them, 
the fire swept in a tornado of flame and 
smoke. A tree crashed behind them, a 
dozen seconds too late. Then the trail 
widened and sloped down into the dip 
that ended the portage. For an instant 
Jan paused to get his bearing, and be- 
hind him Jackpine shouted a warning. 

Up out of the smoldering oven where 
O’Grady should have found his canoe two 
men were rushing toward them. They 
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were O'Grady and the Chippewayan. He 
caught the gleam of a knife in the In- 
dian’s hand. In O’Grady’s there was 
something larger and darker—a club, 
and Jan dropped his end of the canoe 
with a glad cry, and drew one of the 
knives from his belt. Jackpine came to 
his side, with his hunting knife in his 
hand, measuring with glittering eyes the 
oncoming foe of his race—the Chippe- 
wayan. 

And Jan laughed softly to himself, and 
his teeth gleamed again, for at last fate 
was playing his game. The fire had 
burned O’Grady’s canoe, and it was to 
rob him of his own canoe that O’Grady 
was coming to fight. A canoe! He 
laughed again, while the fire roared over 
his head and the whirlpool thundered at 
his feet. O’Grady would fight for a 
canoe—for gold—while he—he would 
fight for something else, for the venge- 
ance of a man whose soul and honor had 
been sold. He cared nothing for the 
eanoe. He cared nothing for the gold. 
He told himself, in this one tense moment 
of waiting, that he cared no longer for 
Marie. It was the fulfillment of the 
code. 

He was still smiling when O’Grady 
was so near that he could see the red 
glare in his eyes. 

There was no word, no shout, no sound 
of fury or defiance as the two men stood 
for an instant just out of striking dis- 
tance. Jan heard the coming together 
of Jackpine and the Chippewayan. He 
heard. them struggling, but not the 
flicker of an eyelash did his gaze leave 
O’Grady’s face. Both men understood. 
This time had to come. Both had expected 
it, even from the day of the fight in the 
woods when fortune had favored Jan. 
The burned canoe had only hastened the 
hour a little. Suddenly Jan’s free hand 
reached behind him to his belt. He drew 
forth the second knife and tossed it at 
O'Grady’s feet. 

O’Grady made a movement to pick it 
up, and then, while Jan was partly off 
his guard, came at him with a powerful 
swing of the club. It was his catlike 
quickness, the quickness almost of the 
great northern loon that evades a rifle 
ball, that had won for Jan in the forest 
fight. It saved him now. The club cut 
through the air over his head, and, car- 
ried by the momentum of his own blow, 
O’Grady lurched against him with the 
full force of his two hundred pounds of 
muscle and bone. Jan’s knife swept in 
an upward flash and plunged to the hilt 
through the flesh of his enemy’s fore- 
arm. With a ery of pain O’Grady 
dropped his club, and the two crashed 
to the stone floor of the trail. This was 
the attack that Jan had feared and tried 
to foil, and with a lightning-like squirm- 
ing movement he swung himself half 
free, and on his back, with O’Grady’s 
huge hands linking his throat, he drew 
back his knife arm for the fatal plunge. 

In this instant, so quick that he could 
scarcely have taken a breath in the time, 
his eyes took in the other struggle be- 
tween Jackpine and the Chippewayan. 
The two Indians had locked themselves in 
a deadly embrace. All thought of mas- 
ters, of life or death were forgotten in 
the roused-up hatred that fired them 
now in their desire to kill. They had 
drawn close to the edge of the chasm. 
Under them the thundering roar of the 
whirlpool was unheard, their ears caught 
no sound of the moaning surge of the 


flames far over their heads. Even as 
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Jan stared horror-stricken in that one 
moment, they rocked at the edge of the 
chasm. Above the tumult of the flood 
below and the fire overhead there rose 
a wild yell, and the two plunged down 
into the abyss, locked and fighting even 
as they fell in a twisting formless shape 
to the death below. 

It happened in an instant—like the 
flash of a quick picture on a screen— 
and even as Jan caught the last of Jack- 
pine’s terrible face, his hand drove eight 
inches of steel toward O’Grady’s body. 
The blade struck something hard—some- 
thing that was neither bone nor flesh, 
and he drew back again to strike. He 
had struck the steel buckle of O’Grady’s 
belt. This time . 

A sudden hissing roar filled the air. 
Jan knew that he did not strike—but he 
scarcely knew more than that in the first 
shock of the fiery avalanche that had 
dropped upon them from the rock wall 
of the mountain. He was conscious of 
fighting desperately to drag himself 
from under a weight that was not 
O’Grady’s—a weight that stifled the 
breath in his lungs, that crackled in his 
ears, that scorched his face and hands, 
and was burning out his eyes. A shriek 
rang in his ears unlike any other cry of 
man he had ever heard, and he knew that 
it was O’Grady’s. He pulled himself 
out, foot by foot, until fresher air struck 
his nostrils, and dragged himself nearer 
and nearer to the edge of the chasm. He 
could not rise. His limbs were paralyzed. 
His knife arm dragged at his side. He 
opened his eyes and found that he could 
see. Where they had fought was the 
smoldering ruin of a great tree, and 
standing out of the ruin of that tree, 
half naked, his hands tearing wildly at 
his face, was O'Grady. Jan’s fingers 
clutched at a small rock. He called out, 
but there was no meaning to the sound 
he made. Clarry O'Grady threw out his 
great arms. 

“Jan—Jan Larose -" he cried. “My 
God, don’t strike now! I'm blind— 
blind 

He staggered back, as if expecting a 
blow. “Don’t strike!” he almost shrieked. 
“Mother of Heaven—my eyes are burned 
out—I'm_ blind—blind——”’ 

He backed to the wall, his huge form 
crouched, his hands reaching out as if to 
ward off the deathblow. 

Jan tried to move, and the effort 
brought a groan of agony to his lips. A 
second crash filled his ears as a second 
avalanche of fiery debris plunged down 
upon the trail farther back. He stared 
straight up through the stifling smoke. 
Lurid tongues of flame were leaping over 
the wall of the mountain where the edge 
of the forest was enveloped in a sea of 
twisting and seething fire. It was only a 
matter of minutes—perhaps seconds. 
Death had them both in its grip. 

He looked again at O’Grady, and there 
was no longer the desire for the other's 
life in his heart. He could see that the 
giant was unharmed, except for his eyes. 

“Listen, O'Grady,” he cried. “My legs 
are broken, I guess, and I can’t move. 
It’s sure death to stay here another 
minute. You can get away. Follow the 
wall—to your right. The slope is still 
free of fire, and—and——~” 

O'Grady began to move, guiding him- 
self slowly along the wall. Then, sud- 
denly, he stopped. 

“Jan Larose—you say can’t 
move?” he shouted. 
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Slowly O'Grady turned and came-grop- 
ingly toward the sound of Jan’s voice. 
Jan held tight to the rock that he had 
gripped in his left hand. Was it pos- 
sible that O’Grady would kill him now, 
stricken as he was? He tried to drag 
himself to a new position, but his effort 
was futile. 

“Jan—Jan Larose!” called O'Grady, 
stopping to listen. 

Jan held his breath. Then the truth 
seemed to dawn upon O’Grady. He 
laughed, differently than he had laughed 
before, and stretched out his arms. 

“My God, Jan,” he cried, “you don’t 
think I’m clean beast do you? The fight’s 
over, man, an’ I guess God A’mighty 
brought this on us to show what fools 
we was. Where are y’, Jan Larose? I'm 
goin’ t’ carry you out!” 

“I'm here!” called Jan. 

He could see truth and fearlessness in 
O’Grady’s sightless face, and he guided 
him without fear. Their hands met. 
Then O'Grady lowered himself and 
hoisted Jan to his shoulders as easily 
as he would have lifted a boy. He 
straightened himself and drew a deep 
breath, broken by a sobbing throb of 
pain. 

“I’m blind an’ I won't see any more,” 
he said, “an’ mebbe you won't ever walk 
any more. But if we ever git to that gold 
I kin do the work and you kin show me 
how. Now—p’int the way, Jan Larose!” 

With his arms clasped about O’Grady’s 
naked shoulders Jan’s smarting eyes 
searched through the thickening smother 
of fire and smoke for a road that the 
other's feet might tread. He shouted 
“left” — “right” — “right” — “right” 
“left” into this blind companion’s ears 
until they touched the wall. As the heat 
smote them more fiercely, O'Grady bowed 
his great head upon his chest and obeyed 
mutely the signals that rang in his ears. 
The bottoms of his moccasins were 
burned from his feet, live embers ate at 
his flesh, his broad chest was a fiery 
blister, and yet he strode on straight into 
the face of still greater heat and greater 
torture, uttering no sound that could be 
heard above the steady roar of the 
flames. And Jan, limp and helpless on 
his back, felt then the throb and pulse 
of a giant life under him, the straining of 
thick neck, of massive shoulders and the 
grip of powerful arms whose strength 
told him that at last he found the com- 
rade and the man in Clarry O'Grady. 
“Right” — “left” — “left” — “right” he 
shouted, and then he called for O’Grady 
to stop in a voice that was shrill with 
warning. 

“There's fire ahead,” he yelled. “We 
can't follow the wall any longer. There's 
an open space close to the chasm. We 
can make that, but there’s only about a 
yard to spare. Take short steps—one 
step each time I tell you. Now—left 
left—left——_” 

Like a soldier on drill, O'Grady kept 
time with his scorched feet until Jan 
turned him again to face the storm of 
fire, while one of his broken legs dangled 
over the abyss into which Jackpine and 
the Chippewayan had plunged to their 
death. Behind them, almost where they 
had fought, there crashed down a third 
avalanche from the edge of the moun- 
tain. Not a shiver ran through O’Grady’s 
great body. Steadily, and unflinchingly 
—step — step —step—he went ahead, 
while the last threads of his moccasins 
smoked and burned. Jan could no longer 
see half a dozen yards in advance. A 
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wall of black smoke rose in their faces, 
and he pulled O’Grady’s ear: 

“We've got just one chance, Clarry. I 
can’t see any more. Keep straight ahead 
—and run for it, and may the good God 
help us now!” 

And Clarry O’Grady, drawing one 
great breath that was half fire into his 
lungs, ran straight into the face of what 
looked like death to Jan Larose. In that 
one moment Jan closed his eyes and 
waited for the plunge over the cliff. But 
in place of death a sweep of air that 
seemed almost cold struck his face, and 
he opened his eyes to find the clear and 
; uncharred slope leading before them 
down to the edge of the lake. He 
shouted the news into O’Grady’s ear, and 
then there arose from O’Grady’s chest a 
great sobbing cry, partly of joy, partly of 
pain, and more than all else of that ter- 
rible grief which came of the knowledge 
that back in the pit of death from which 
he had escaped he had left forever the 
vision of life itself. He dropped Jan in 
the edge of the water, and, pers > 
to his waist, he threw handful after hand- 
ful of water into his own swollen face, MENTS 
and then stared upward, as though this 
last experiment was also his last hope. 
- “My God, I’m blind—stone blind!” 

. Jan was staring hard into O’Grady’s 
face. He called him nearer, took the 
swollen and blackened face between his 
two hands, and his voice was trembling 


vith joy when he spoke. 
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you before—twice. You—you'll get 
well. O’Grady—Clarry O’Grady—let’s 
shake! I’m a brother to you from this 
day on. And I’m glad—glad—that Marie 
loves a man like you!” 

O’Grady had gripped his hand, but he 
dropped it now as though it had been one 
of the live brands that had hurtled down 
upon them from the top of the mountain. 
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